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Foreword 


Se 


Summer is on its way, and the young writer who does not wish to be 
left out of the seasonal exodus is busy buying his tickets, telegraphing 
to friends with mediterranean villas, and extracting from a benevo- 
lent treasury the special allowances of foreign currency his publisher 
will pay for.Soon every olive-shaded island, tessellated ruin, bee-hive 
tomb, native bazaar, fiesta and futbol match in mediaeval dress that 
has hitherto escaped his eye, will have been invaded, sketched, 
photographed and married to a recherché metaphor in ample note- 
books that lie yet untouched by biro in every suitcase. The boom in 
travel-books continues to grow; whether they sell as fast as they are 
written is not so clear; but it seems as obligatory for an English 
writer making his debut in the fifties to produce a travel-book as it 
was for him to produce an autobiographical novel in the twenties. 
All this, of course, can be cynically explained as a direct result of 
the financial barbed wire that obstructs escape from post-war 
Britain. If a travel-book is the price one has to pay for a special al- 
lowance, and a special allowance is the only way of spending more 
than a fortnight a year outside the sterling area, what writer in his 
senses would not gladly set his hand to the task? The cynic may not 
be altogether wrong; and even if he is right it does not alter the fact 
that many of the travel-books created by these circumstances give 
pleasure to a public temperamentally more curious about strange 
lands than strange ideas, and that the best (please turn to our review 
pages) delight the more exacting reader by felicity of style and the 
rarer qualities of mind. And yet an uneasy question obtrudes itself. 
It is not that to write a good travel-book is far from being as simple as 
it seems; demands far more than a ready pen and a keen enjoyment 
of every evperience sufficiently remote from the tea-shops of Dover; 
it is not so much that the great travel-books in our language, such as 
Travels through France and Italy, Eothen, Old Calabria, The Road to 
Oxiana, suggest a depth of passionate learning or matured wisdom of 
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FOREWORD 


life behind the pilgrimage described, qualities that an author in his 
twenties is all too unlikely to have, but the next step in the argument: 
that the qualities such an author can most naturally command, wit, 
directness of sensuous response, vivid observation of character, and 
the spirited impetus of narrative, would be more effectively, more 
creatively employed in a field where the imagination had greater 


play. In fact, does this eagerness to adventure physically conceal a 


deep reluctance or inability to adventure aesthetically? Is invention © 
the power that is failing in art, while it triumphs so monstrously in 
science? 

Under the surface, however, it must be admitted, in certain dis- 
maying directions, invention still seems to run riot; if an editor can 
judge from the torrents of manuscripts that pour down upon him 
with every post. That every one ‘writes’ his writer’s vanity has long 
ago been chastened to recognize; but that so many write so intimately 
and with such verve of water-kelpies, ghouls, doppelgangers, robot 
space-men and black-furred spider-women is a source of continual 
anxious wonder to him. Those numerous authors who are, not un- 
naturally, irritated at the long delay that too often occurs between 
the despatch of their work and the editor’s reply, might reflect with 
charity not only on the sheer physical problem he has to solve in 
dealing with over one hundred manuscripts in an average week, but 
also on the consternation these phenomena may have caused him. 
Let them also reflect that Lucky Jim had a worse experience than 
many a potential contributor to The London Magazine has endured, 
and that Lucky Jim’s experience was not altogether fantasy. And 
finally let them take these words to heart that stand on the front page 
of one of our most distinguished Parisian contemporaries, Les Lettres 
Nouvelles: ‘Manuscripts are not returned. After three months have 
passed, authors without news of their manuscripts can pick them 
up at the office of the review where they will remain at their disposal 
for the period of a year. The review is not responsible for the manu- 
scripts which are addressed to it.’ No English editor, I believe, would 
dare to make such a declaration. What scruple holds him back, one 
asks oneself, when one returns from a week’s absence to find Pelion 
piled upon Ossa, and the avalanche starting on Pelion’s summit? 


Lehmann, you're yellow! 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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EDWIN MUIR 


Milton 


Scie eS 


Milton, his face set fair for Paradise, 

And knowing that he and Paradise were lost 
In separate desolation, bravely crossed 

Into his second night and paid his price. 


There towards the end he to the dark tower came, 
Set square in the gate, a mass of blackened stone 
Crowned with vermilion fiends like streamers blown 
From a great funnel filled with roaring flame. 


Shut in his darkness, these he could not see, 

But heard the steely clamour known too well 
On Saturday nights in every street in Hell. 
Where, past that devilish din, could Paradise be? 


A footstep more, and his unblinded eyes 
Saw far and near the fields of Paradise. 
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Apthorpe Placatus 


From Book One of the unfinished sequel to ‘Men at Arms’ 


3 


I 


"Tee sky over London was glorious, ochre and madder, as 
though a dozen tropic suns were simultaneously setting round 
the horizon; everywhere the searchlights clustered and 
hovered, then swept apart; here and there pitchy clouds drifted and 
billowed; now and then a huge flash momentarily froze the serene 
fireside glow. Everywhere the shells sparkled like Christmas baubles. 

‘Pure Turner,’ said Guy Crouchback, enthusiastically; he came 
fresh to these delights. 

‘John Martin, surely?’ said Ian Kilbannock. 

‘No,’ said Guy firmly. He would not accept correction on matters 
of art from this former sporting-journalist. ‘Not Martin. The sky-line 
is too low. The scale is less than Babylonian.’ 

They stood at the top of St James’s Street. Half-way down Turtle’s 
Club was burning briskly. From Piccadilly to the Palace the whole 
jumble of incongruous fagades was caricatured by the blaze. 

‘Anyway, it’s too noisy to discuss it here.’ 

Guns were banging away in the neighbouring parks. A stick of 
bombs fell thunderously somewhere in the direction of Victoria 
Station. 

On the pavement opposite Turtle’s a group of progressive novelists 
in fireman’s uniform were squirting a little jet of water into the 
morning-room. 

Guy was momentarily reminded of Holy Saturday at Downside; 
early gusty March mornings of boyhood; the doors wide open in the 
unfinished butt of the Abbey; half the school coughing; fluttering 
linen; the glowing brazier and the priest with his hyssop, paradoxi- 
cally blessing fire with water. 

‘It was never much of a club,’ said Ian. ‘My father belonged.’ 

He relit his cigar and immediately a voice near their knees ex- 
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claimed: ‘Put that light out.’ 

‘A preposterous suggestion,’ said Ian. 

They looked over the railings beside them and descried in the 
depths of the area a helmet, lettered ARP. 

‘Take cover,’ said the voice. 

A crescent scream immediately, it seemed, over their heads; a thud 
which raised the paving stones under their feet; a tremendous in- 
candescence just north of Piccadilly; a pentecostal wind; the remain- 
ing panes of glass above them scattered in lethal splinters about the 
street. 

‘You know, I think he’s right. We had better leave this to the 
civilians.’ 

Soldier and airman trotted briskly to the steps of Bellamy’s. As 
they reached the doors, the engines overhead faded and fell silent and 
only the crackling flames at Turtle’s disturbed the midnight hush. 

‘Most exhilarating,’ said Guy. 

‘Ah, you're new to it. The bore is that it goes on night after night. 
It can be pretty dangerous too with these fire-engines and ambu- 
lances driving all over the place. I wish I could have an African holi- 
day. My awful Air Marshal won't let me go. He seems to have taken 
afancytome” — . 

‘You can’t blame yourself. It wasn’t to be expected.’ 

‘No indeed.’ 

In the front hall Job, the night-porter, greeted them with un- 
natural unction. He had had recourse to the bottle. His was a lonely 
and precarious post, hemmed in with plate glass. No one at that 
season grudged him his relaxation. Tonight he was acting — grossly 
overacting — the part of a stage butler. 

‘Good evening, sir. Permit me to welcome you to England, home 
and safety. Good evening, my lord. Air Marshal Beech is in the 
billiard-room.’ 

‘Oh, God.’ 

‘| thought it right to apprise you, my lord.’ 

‘Quite right.’ 

‘The gutters outside are running with whisky and brandy.’ 

‘No, Job.’ 

‘So I is informed, sir, by Colonel Blackhouse. All the spirit store 
of Turtle’s, gentlemen, running to waste in the streets.’ 

‘We didn’t see it.’ 

‘Then we may be sure, my lord, the fire brigade have consumed it.’ 

Guy and Ian entered the back-hall. 

‘So your Air Marshal got into the club after all.’ 

‘Yes, it was a shocking business. They held an election during what 
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the papers call “the Battle of Britain”, when the Air Force was 
momentarily respectable.’ 

‘Well, it’s worse for you than for me.’ 

‘My dear fellow, it’s a nightmare for everyone.’ 

The windows of the card-room had been blown out and bridge- 
players, clutching their score sheets, filled the hall. Brandy and 
whisky were flowing here, if not in the gutters outside. 

‘Hullo, Guy. Haven’t seen you about lately.’ 

‘I only got back from Africa this afternoon.’ 

‘Odd time to choose. I’d have stayed put.’ 

‘I've come home under a cloud.’ 

‘In the last war we used to send fellows to Africa when they were 
under a cloud. What will you drink” 

Guy explained the circumstances of his recall. 

More members came in from the street. 

‘All quiet outside.’ 

‘Job tells me it’s overrun with drunk firemen.’ 

‘Job’s drunk himself.’ 

‘Yes, every night this week. Can’t blame him.’ 

‘Two glasses of wine, Parsons.’ ~ 

‘Some of the servants ought to be sober some of the time.’ 

‘There’s a fellow under the billiard-table now.’ 

‘One of the servants?” 

‘Not one I’ve ever seen before.’ 

‘Whisky, please, Parsons.’ 

‘I say, I hope we don’t have to take Turtle’s in.’ 

‘They come here sometimes when they’re cleaning. Timid little 
fellows. Don’t give any trouble.’ 

‘Three whiskies and soda, please, Parsons.’ 

‘Heard about Guy’s balls-up at Dakar? Tell him, Guy. It’s a good 
story.’ 

Guy told his good story again and many times that night. 

Presently his brother-in-law, Arthur Box-Bender, appeared in shirt- 
sleeves from the billiard-room with another Member of Parliament. 

et know what put me off that last shot? I trod on someone.’ 
“Who? 

‘No one | know. He was under the table and I trod on his hand.’ 
‘Extraordinary thing. Passed out?’ 

‘He said: “Damn”’.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. Parsons, is there anyone under the billiard-table”’ 
‘Yes, sir, a new member.’ 

‘What's he doing there?’ 

‘Obeying orders, he-says, sir.’ 
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Two or three bridge-players went to investigate the phenomenon. 

‘Parsons, what’s all this about the streets running with wine?’ 

‘I haven’t been out myself, sir. A lot of the members have been 
talking about it.’ 

The reconnaissance party returned from the billiard-room and 
reported: 

‘It’s perfectly true. There is a fellow under the table.’ 

‘I remember poor old Binkie Cavanagh used to sit there some- 
times.’ 

‘Binkie was mad.’ : 

‘Well, I daresay this fellow is too.’ 

‘Hullo, Guy,’ said Box-Bender, ‘I thought you were in Africa.’ 

Guy told his story. 

‘How very awkward,’ said Box-Bender. 

Tommy Blackhouse joined them. 

‘Tommy, what’s all this you told Job about the streets running 
with wine?’ 

‘He told me. Just been out to look. Not a drop in sight.’ 

‘Have you been in to the billiard-room?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Go and have a look. There’s something worth seeing.’ 

Guy accompanied Tommy Blackhouse. The billiard-room was full 
but no one was playing. In the shadows under the table lurked a 
human shape. 

‘Are you all right down there?” Tommy asked kindly. “Want a 
drink or anything?’ 

‘I am perfectly all right, thank you. | am merely obeying the regu- 
lations. In an air raid it is the duty of every officer and man not on 
duty to take the nearest and safest cover wherever he may be. As the 
senior officer present I thought I should set an example.’ 

‘Well, there’s not room for us all, is there?’ 

‘You should go under the stairs or into the cellar.’ 

The figure now revealed itself as Air Marshal Beech. Tommy was a 
professional soldier with a career ahead. It was his instinct to be 
agreeable to the senior officers of all services. 

‘| think it’s pretty well over now, sir.’ 

‘| have not heard the All Clear.’ 

As he spoke the siren sounded and the sturdy grey figure scrambled 
to its feet. 

‘Good evening.’ 

‘Ah, Crouchback, isn’t it? We met at Lady Kilbannock’s.’ 

The Air Marshal stretched and dusted himself. 

‘I want my car. You might just call Air Headquarters, Crouchback, 

26 * 
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and have it sent round.’ ~* 
- Guy rang the bell. 

‘Parsons, tell Job that Air Marshal Beech wants his car.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

The Air Marshal’s small eyes looked suspicious. He began to say 
one thing, thought better of it, said ‘Thanks,’ and left. 

‘You never were.a good mixer, were you, Guy?’ 

‘Oh dear. Was I beastly to that poor wretch” 

‘He won’t look on you as a friend in future.’ 

‘I hope he never did.’ 

‘Oh, he’s not such a bad fellow. He’s putting in a lot of useful 
work at the moment.’ 

‘I can’t imagine his ever being much use to me.’ 

‘It’s going to be a long war, Guy. One may need all the friends one 
can get before it’s over. Sorry about your trouble at Dakar. I hap- 
pened to see the file yesterday. But I don’t think it will come to 
much. There were some damn silly minutes on it, though. You ought 
to see it gets to the top level at once before too many people commit 
themselves.’ 

‘How on earth can I do that?’ 

‘Talk about it.’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘Keep talking. There are ears everywhere.’ 

Then Guy asked: ‘Is Virginia all right?’ 

‘As far as I know. She’s left Claridges. Someone told me she’d 
moved out of London somewhere. Didn’t care for the blitz.’ 

From the way Tommy spoke, Guy thought that, perhaps, Virginia 
was not entirely all right. 

*You’ve come up in the world, Tommy.’ 

‘Oh, I’m just messing around with H.O.O. As a matter of fact 
there’s something rather attractive in the air I can’t talk about. I’ll 
know for certain in a day or two. I might be able to fit you in. Have 
you reported to your regiment yet?’ 

‘Going tomorrow. | only landed today.’ 

“Well be careful or you’ll find yourself part of the general parcel- 
post. I should stick around Bellamy’s as much as you can. This is 
where one gets the amusing jobs nowadays. That is, if you want an 
amusing job.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

“Well, stick around.’ 

They returned to the hall. It was thinning out since the All Clear. 
Air Marshal Beech was on the fender talking to the two Members of 
Parliament. 
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‘... You back-benchers can do quite a lot if you set yourselves at 


it. Push the Ministries. Keep pushing. .. .’ 


As in a stage farce Ian Kilbannock’s head emerged cautiously from 
the wash-room, where he had taken refuge from his chief. He with- 
drew hastily but too late. 

‘Ian. Just the man I want. Tool off to Headquarters and get the 
gen about tonight’s do and ring through to me at home.’ 

‘The air-raid, sir? I think it’s over. They got Turtle’s.’ 

‘No, no. You must know what I mean. The subject I discussed 
yesterday with Air Marshal Dime.’ 

‘I wasn’t there when you discussed it, sir. You sent me out.’ 

‘You should keep yourself in the picture...’ 

But the rebuke never took full shape; the strip, as he would have 
preferred it, was not torn off, for at that moment there appeared 
from the outer hall the figure of Job strangely illuminated. In some 
strictly private mood of his high drama Job had possessed himself of 
one of the six-branched silver candelabra from the dining-room 
which he bore aloft, rigid but out of the straight so that six little 
dribbles of wax bespattered his livery. All in the back-hall fell silent 
and watched fascinated as this fantastic figure advanced upon the 
Air Marshal. A pace distant he bowed; wax splashed on the carpet 
before him. 

‘Sir’ he announced sonorously, ‘your carriage awaits you.’ Then 
he turned, and, moving with the confidence of a sleep-walker, re- 
treated whence he had come. 

The silence endured for a moment. Then: ‘Really,’ began the Air 
Marshal, ‘that man—’ but his voice was lost in the laughter. 

‘Good old Job.’ 

‘One of his very best.’ 

‘Thank heaven I stayed on long enough to see that.’ 

‘What would Bellamy’s be without him?’ 

‘We must have a drink on that. Parsons, take an order all round.’ 

-The Air Marshal looked from face to happy face. Even Box- 
Bender’s was gleeful. Ian Kilbannock was laughing more uproarious- 
ly than anyone. The Air Marshal rose. 

‘Anyone going my way want a lift?’ 

No one was going his way. 

‘As the doors, which in the past two centuries had welcomed 
grandee and card sharper, duellist and statesman, closed behind Air 
Marshal Beech, he wondered, not for the first time in his brief mem- 
bership, whether Bellamy’s was all it was cracked up tobe. 

He sank into his motor-car; the sirens sounded another warning. 

‘Home,’ he ordered. ‘I think we can just make it.’ 
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Bombs were falling again by the time that Guy reached his hotel, 
but far away now, somewhere to the East among the docks. He slept 
fitfully and when the All Clear finally woke him the rising sun was 
disputing the sky with the sinking fires of the raid. 

He was due in barracks that morning and he set out as uncertainly 
as on the day he first joined. 

At Charing Cross trains were running almost to time. Every seat 
was taken. He jammed his valise across the corridor with his suitcase 
a few yards from him, making for himself a seat and a defence. 

There were Halberdier badges in most of the carriages and the 
traffic at his destination was all for the barracks. The men hoisted 
their kit bags and climbed on board a waiting lorry. The handful of 
young officers squeezed together into two taxis. Guy took the third 
alone As he passed the guard-room he had a brief, vague impression 
that there was something rather odd about the sentry. He drove to 
the Officers’ House. No one was about. The preceding taxis disap- 
peared in the direction of New Quarters. Guy left his luggage in the 
ante-room hall and crossed the square to the offices. A squad ap- 
proached bearing buckets, their faces transformed as though by the 
hand of Circe from those of men to something less than the beasts’. 
A muffled voice articulated: ‘Eyes right’. 

Ten pig-faces, visions of Jerome Bosch, swung towards him. Un- 
nerved, automatically, Guy said: ‘Eyes front, please, corporal’. 

He entered the adjutant’s office, stood to attention and saluted. 
Two obscene fronts of canvas and rubber and talc were raised from 
the table. As though from beneath layers of bedclothes a voice said: 
‘Where’s your gas mask?” 

‘With the rest of my gear, sir, at the Officers’ House.’ 

‘Go and put it on.’ 

Guy saluted, turned about and marched off. He donned his gas 
mask and straightened his cap before the looking-glass, which just a 
year ago had so often reflected his dress cap and high blue collar and 
a face full of hope and purpose. He gazed at the gross snout, then 
returned to the adjutant. A company had fallen-in on the square; 
normal, pink young faces. In the orderly-room the adjutant and 
sergeant-major sat undisguised. 

‘Take that thing off,’ said the adjutant. ‘It’s past eleven.’ 

Guy removed his mask and let it hang, in correct form, across his 
chest to dry. 

‘Haven't you read the Standing Orders?” 

‘No, sir.’ 
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_ ‘Why the hell not?’ 
‘Reporting back today, sir, from overseas.’ 
_ ‘Well, remember in future that every Wednesday from 1000 to 
1100 hours all ranks take anti-gas precautions. That’s a Command 
Standing Order.’ 
- ‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘Now who are you and what do you want?’ 

‘Lt Crouchback, sir. Second Battalion Royal Halberdiers Brigade.’ 

‘Which Brigade? Don’t you know there are three?’ 

‘I didn’t know, I’m afraid, sir. There was only one when we left. 
Brigadier Ritchie-Hook commanding.’ 

And then slowly, after all the masquerade with the gas masks, oid 
memories revived. 

‘We've met before.’ 

It was the nameless major, reduced now to captain, who had ap- 
peared at Penkirk and vanished three days later at Brookwood. 

‘You had the company during the great flap.’ 

‘Of course. I say I’m awfully sorry for not recognizing you. There 
have been so many flaps since. So many chaps through my hands. 
How did you get here? Oughtn’t you to be in Free Town?’ 

‘You weren’t expecting me?’ 

‘Not a word. I daresay your papers have gone to the Training 
Depot. Or up to Penkirk to the Second Brigade. Or down to Brook 
Park to the Third. Or to H.O.O. We've been expanding like the devil 
in the last two months. Records can’t keep up. Well, I’ve about 
finished here. Carry on sergeant-major. I shall be at the Officers’ 
House if you want me. Come along, Crouchback.’ 

He and Guy went to the ante-room. It was not the room Guy had 
known, where he had sprained his knee on Guest Night. A dark 
rectangle over the fireplace marked the spot where ‘The Unbroken 
Square’ had hung; the bell from.the Dutch frigate, the Afridi banner, 
the gilt idol from Burma, the Napoleonic cuirasses, the Ashanti 
drum, the loving cup from Barbados, Tipu Sultan’s musket, all were 

one. ~ , 
2 The adjutant observed Guy’s roving, lamenting eyes. 

‘Pretty bloody, isn’t it? Everything has been stored away under- 
ground since the blitz.’ Then from the bleakest spot in the universal 
desolation: ‘I’ve lost a pip, too’. 

‘So I saw. Bad luck.’ 

‘I expected it,’ said the adjutant. ‘I wasn’t due for promotion for 
another two years in the regular way. I thought the war might hurry 
things along a bit. It has for most chaps. It did for me for a month or 


two. But it didn’t last.’ 
23 
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There was no fire. 

‘It’s cold in here,’ said Guy. : 

‘Yes. No fires until evening. No drinks either.’ 

‘I suppose it’s the same everywhere” 

‘No, it’s not,’ said the adjutant crossly. ‘Other regiments still 
manage to live quite decently. The Captain-Commandant is a 
changed character. Austerity is the order now. Trust the Corps to 
do it in a big way. We’re sleeping four in a room and the mess sub- 
scription has been halved. We practically live on rations—like wild 
beasts,’ he specified woefully but inaptly. ‘I wouldn’t stay here long 
if I were you. By the way, why are you here?’ 

‘I came home with the Brig.’ That seemed at the moment the most 
convenient explanation. ‘You know he’s back, of course?’ 

‘First I’ve heard of it.’ 

‘You know he got wounded?’ 

‘No. Nothing ever seems to come to us here. Perhaps they’ve lost 
our address. The Corps got on yery nicely the size it was. All this 
expansion has been the devil. They’ve taken my servant away—a 
man I’d had eight years. I have to share an old sweat with the Regi- 
mental Surgeon. That’s what we’ve come to. They’ve even taken the 
band.’ 

‘It’s too cold to sit here,’ said Guy. 

‘There’s a stove in my office but the telephone keeps ringing. Take 
your choice.’ 

‘What am I to do now?’ 

‘My dear chap, as far as I’m concerned you're still in Africa. I’d 
send you on leave but you aren’t on our strength. D’you want to see 
the Captain-Commandant? That could be arranged.’ 

‘A changed character?’ 

‘Horribly.’ 

‘I don’t see any reason to bother him.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, then?’ 

They gazed hopelessly at one another across the empty grate. 

‘You must have had a Move Order.’ 

‘No. I was just packed off like a parcel. The Brig left me at the 
aerodrome saying I’d be hearing from him.’ 

The adjutant had exhausted all his meagre official repertoire. 

‘It couldn’t have happened in peace time,’ he said. 

‘That is certainly true.’ 

Guy observed that this unknown soldier was collecting all his 
resolution for a desperate decision; at length: ‘All right, I’ll take a 
chance on it. You can use some leave, I suppose?’ 
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‘I promised to do something for Apthorpe— you remember him at 
Penkirk?’ 

“Yes, I do. Very well.’ Exhilarated to find at last a firm mental foot- 
hold: ‘Apthorpe. Temporary officer who somehow got made Second- 
in-Command of the Battalion. I thought him a bit mad.’ 

‘He’s dead now. I promised I’d collect his possessions and hand 


~ them over to his heir. I could do that in the next few days.’ 


‘Excellent. If there’s any bloodiness, that catches them two ways. 
We can call it compassionate or disembarkation leave, just as the 
cat jumps. Staying to lunch in the mess? I shouldn’t.’ 

‘I won't,’ said Guy. 

‘If you hang about, there may be some transport going to the 
station. Two months ago I could have laid it on. That’s all been 
stopped.’ 

‘T’ll get a taxi.’ 

‘You know where to find the telephone? Don’t forget to leave two- 
pence in the box. I think I'll get back to my office. As you say, it’s 
too cold here.’ 

Guy lingered. He entered the mess under the gallery which had 
lately resounded with ‘The Roast Beef of Old England’. The portraits 
were gone from the walls, the silver from the side tables. There was 
little now to distinguish it from the dining-hall of Kut-al-Amara 
House. An AT came in from the serving door whistling; she saw Guy 
and continued to whistle as she rubbed a cloth over the bare boards 
of a table. 

There was a click of balls from the billiard-room. Guy looked in 
and saw chiefly a large khaki behind. The player struck and widely 
missed an easy cannon. He stood up and turned. 

‘Wait for the shot,’ he said with a stern but paternal air which 
cleaned the rebuke of all offence. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, revealing braces striped with the Hal- 
berdier colours. A red-tabbed tunic hung on the wall. Guy recog- 
nized him as an elderly colonel who had pottered about the mess a 
year ago. ‘Care for a hundred up?’ and ‘Not much news in the papers 
today,’ had been his constant refrain. 

‘I’m very sorry, sir,’ said Guy. 

‘Puts a fellow off, you see,’ said the colonel. ‘Care for a hundred 
up?’ 

‘I’m afraid I am just going.’ 

‘Everyone here is always going,’ said the colonel. 

He padded round to his ball and studied the position. It seemed 
hopeless to Guy. 

Hit hard and struck with great force. All three balls sped and 
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clicked and rebounded ‘and clicked until finally the red trickled 
slower and slower towards a corner, seemed to come to a dead stop 
at the edge of the pocket, mysteriously regained momentum and fell 
in : 


‘Frankly,’ said the colonel, ‘that was something of a fluke.’ _ 

Guy slipped away and gently closed the door. Glancing back 
through the glazed aperture he observed the next stroke. The colonel 
put the red on its spot, studied the uncongenial arrangement and 
then with plump finger and thumb nonchalantly moved his ball three 
inches to the left. Guy left him to his solitary delinquency, What 
used the regulars to call him. Ox? Tiny? Hippo? The nickname 
escaped him. 

With sterner thoughts he turned to the telephone and called for 
his taxi. 

So Guy set out on the second stage of his pilgrimage, which had 
begun at the tomb of Sir Roger. Now, as then, an act of pietas was 
required of him; a spirit was to be placated. Apthorpe’s gear must be 
retrieved and delivered before Guy was free to follow his fortunes 
in the King’s service. His road lay backward for the next few days, 
to Southsand and Cornwall. ‘Chatty’ Corner, man of the trees, must 
be found, somewhere in the trackless forests of war-time England. 

He paused in the ante-room and turned back the pages of the 
Visitors’ Book to the record of that Guest Night last December. There, 
immediately below Tony Box-Bender’s name, he found ‘James Pen- 
dennis Corner’. But the column where his address or regiment should 
have stood, lay empty. 


3 


The last hour of the day at Our Lady of Victory’s Preparatory 
School, temporarily accommodated at Matchet. Selections from Livy 
in Mr Crouchback’s form-room. Blackout curtains drawn. Gas fire 
hissing. The customary smell of chalk and ink. The Fifth Form 
drowsy from the football field, hungry for high tea. Twenty minutes 
to go and the construe approaching unprepared passages. 

‘Please, sir, it is true, isn’t it, that the Blessed Gervase Crouchback 
was an ancestor of yours?’ 

‘Hardly an ancestor, Greswold. He was a priest. His brother, from 
whom I am descended, didn’t behave quite so bravely, I’m sorry to 
say.’ : 

‘He didn’t conform, sir?’ 

‘No, but he kept very quiet—he and his son after him.’ 

‘Do tell us how the Blessed Gervase was caught, sir.’ 
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‘I'm sure I’ve told you before.’ 

‘A lot of us were absent that day, sir, and I’ve never quite under- 
stood what happened. The steward gave him away, didn’t he?’ 

‘Certainly not. Challoner misread a transcript from the St Omers 
records and the mistake has been copied from book to book. All our 
own people were true. It was a spy from Exeter who came to Broome 


_ asking for shelter, pretending to be a Catholic.’ 


The Fifth Form sat back contentedly. Old Crouchers was off. No 

more Livy. 
' ‘Father Gervase was lodged in the North turret of the forecourt. 
You have to know Broome to understand how it happened. There is 
only the forecourt, you see, between the house and the main road. 
Every good house stands on a road or a river or a rock. Always 
remember that. Only hunting-lodges belong in a park. It was after 
the Reformation that the new rich men began hiding away from the 
people... .’ 

It was not difficult to get old Crouchers talking. Greswold major, 
whose grandfather he had known, was adept at it. Twenty minutes 
passed. 

«_. When he was examined by the Council the second time he was 
so weak that they gave him a stool to sit on.’ 

‘Please, sir, that’s the bell.’ 

‘Time? Oh dear, I’m afraid I’ve let myself run on wasting your 
time. You ought to stop me, Greswold. Well, we'll start tomorrow 
where we left off. I shall expect a long, thorough construe.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, goodnight. It was jolly interesting about the 
Blessed Gervase.’ 

‘Goodnight, sir.’ 

The boys clattered away. Mr Crouchback buttoned his greatcoat, 
slung his gas-mask across his shoulder and, torch in hand, walked 
downhill towards the lightless sea. 

The Marine Hotel which had been Mr Crouchback’s home for nine 
years was as full now as though in the height of summer. Every chair 
in the Residents’ Lounge was held prescriptively. Novels and knitting 
were left to mark the squatters’ rights when they ventured out into 
the mist. 

Mr Crouchback made straight for his own rooms, but, encounter- 
ing Miss Vavasour at the turn of the stairs, he paused, pressing him- 
self into the corner to let her past. 

‘Good evening, Miss Vavasour.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Crouchback, I have been waiting for you. May I speak to 
you for a moment?’ 

‘Of course, Miss Vavasour.’ 
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‘It’s about something-that happened today.’ She spoke in a whis- 
per. ‘I don’t want Mr Cuthbert to overhear me.’ 

‘How very mysterious. I’m sure I have no secrets from the 
Cuthberts.’ 

‘They have from you. There is a plot, Mr Crouchback, which you 
should know about.’ 

Miss Vavasour had turned about and was now making for Mr 
Crouchback’s sitting-room. He opened the door and stood back to 
admit her. A strong smell of dog met their nostrils. 

‘Such a nice manly smell,’ said Miss Vavasour. 

Felix, his golden retriever, rose to meet Mr Crouchback, stood on 
his hind legs, and pawed Mr Crouchback’s chest. 

‘Down, Felix, down, boy. I hope he’s been out.’ 

‘Mrs Tickeridge and Jenifer took him for a long walk this after- 
noon.’ 

‘Charming people. Do sit down while | get rid of this absurd 
gasbag.’ 

aera hse went into his bedroom, hung up his coat and 
haversack, peered at his old face in the looking-glass and returned to 
Miss Vavasour. 

‘Well, what is this sinister plot?’ 

‘They want to turn you out,’ said Miss Vavasour. 

Mr Crouchback looked round the shabby little room, full of his 
furniture and books and photographs. ‘I don’t think that’s possible,’ 
he said, ‘the Cuthberts would never do a thing like that—after all 
these years. You must have misunderstood them. Anyway, they 
can’t.’ 

‘They can, Mr Crouchback. It’s one of these new laws. There was 
an Officer here today —at least he was dressed as an officer—a dread- 
ful sort of person. He was counting all the rooms and looking at the 
register. He talked of taking over the whole place. Mr Cuthbert ex- 
plained that several of us were permanent residents and that the 
others had come from bombed areas and were the wives of men at 
the front. Then the so-called officer said: ‘““Who’s this man occupying 
two rooms?” and do you know what Mr Cuthbert said? He said, “‘He 
works in the town. He’s a school-teacher.” You, Mr Crouchback, to 
be described like that!’ 

“Well, it’s what I am I suppose.’ 

‘I very nearly interrupted them then and there, to tell them who 
you are, but of course I wasn’t really part of the conversation. In 
fact I don’t think they realized I was within hearing. But I boiled. 
Then this officer asked: “Secondary or Primary?” and Mr Cuthbert 
said: “Private” and then the officer laughed and said: “Priority nil”. 
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And after that I simply could not restrain myself any more so | 
simply got up and looked at them and left the room without a word.’ 
‘I’m sure you did much the wisest thing.’ 
‘But the impertinence of it!’ 
‘I’m sure nothing will come of it. There are all sorts of people all 


_over the place nowadays making inquiries. I suppose it’s necessary. 


- Depend upon it, it was just routine. The Cuthberts would never do a 


thing like that. Never. After all these years.’ 

‘You are too trustful, Mr Crouchback. You treat everyone as if he 
were a gentleman. That officer definitely was not.’ 

‘It was very kind of you to warn me, Miss Vavasour.’ 

‘It makes me boil,’ she said. 

When Miss Vavasour had gone Mr Crouchback took off his boots 
and socks, his collar and his shirt and standing before the wash-hand- 
stand in trousers and vest washed thoroughly in cold water. He don- 
ned a clean shirt, collar and socks, shabby pumps and a slightly worn 
suit made of the same cloth as he had worn throughout the day. He 
brushed his hair. And all the time he thought of other things than 
Miss Vavasour’s disclosure. She had cherished a chivalrous devotion 
for him since she first settled at Matchet. His daughter Angela joked 
of it rather indelicately. For the six years of their acquaintance he 
had paid little heed to anything Miss Vavasour said. Now he dis- 
missed the Cuthbert plot and considered two problems that had 
come to him with the morning’s post. He was a man of regular habit 
and settled opinion. Doubt was a stranger to him. That morning, in 
the hour between Mass and school, he had been confronted with two 
intrusions from an unfamiliar world. 

The more prominent was the parcel; bulky and ragged from the 
investigations of numberless clumsy departmental hands. It was 
covered with American stamps, customs declarations and certificates 
of censorship. 

‘American parcel’ was just beginning to find a place in the English 
vocabulary. This was plainly one of these novelties. His three Box- 
Bender grand-daughters had been sent to a place of refuge in New 
England. Doubtless it came from them. ‘How kind. How very extrav- 
agant,’ he had thought and had borne it to his room for later study. 

Now he cut the string with his nail scissors and spread the con- 
tents in order on his table. 

First came six tins of ‘Pullitzer’s Soup’. They were variously, 
lusciously named but soup was one of the few articles of diet in 
which the Marine Hotel abounded. Moreover he had an ancient con- 
viction that all tinned foods were made of something nasty. ‘Silly 
girls. Well I daresay we shall be glad of it one day.’ Next there was 
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a transparent packet of prunes. Next a very heavy little tin labelled 
Brisko. A Must in every home. There was no indication of its func- 
tion. Soap? Concentrated fuel? Rat poison? Boot polish? He would 
have to consult Mrs Tickeridge. Next a very light larger tin named 
‘Yumcrunch’. This must be edible for it bore the portrait of an obsese 
and badly brought-up little girl waving a spoon and fairly bawling 
for the stuff. Last and oddest of all a bottle filled with what seemed 
to be damp artificial pearls, labelled ‘Cocktail Onions’. Could it be 
that this remote, talkative, inventive people who had so generously 
(and, he thought, so unnecessarily) sheltered his grand-children; this 
people whose chief concern seemed to be the frustration of the pro- 
cesses of nature—could they have contrived an alcoholic onion? 

Mr Crouchback’s elation palled; he studied his gift rather fretfully. 
Where in all this exotic banquet was there anything for Felix? The 
choice seemed to lie between Brisko and Yumcrunch. 

He shook the Yumcrunch. It rattled. Broken biscuits? Felix stood 
and pointed his soft muzzle. 

‘Yumcrunch? said Mr Crouchback seductively. Felix’s tail 
thumped the carpet. 

And then suspicion darkened Mr Crouchback’s contentment: sup- 
pose this were one of those new patent foods he had heard described, 
something ‘dehydrated’, which, eaten without due preparation, 
swelled enormously and fatally in the stomach. 

‘No, Felix,’ he said. ‘No Yumcrunch. Not until I have asked Mrs 
Tickeridge, and at the same time he resolved to consult that lady 
about the other problem: the matter of Tony Box-Bender’s odd post- 
card and Angela Box-Bender’s odd letter. 

The postcard had been enclosed in the letter. He had taken both to 
school with him and re-read them often during the day. The letter 
read: 

Lower Chipping Manor, 
Near Tetbury 
Dearest Papa, 

News at last from Tony. Nothing very personal poor boy but such 
a joy to know he is safe. Until this morning I didn’t realize how 
anxious I have been. After all the man who got away and wrote to 
us that he had seen Tony in the POW column might have been mis- 
taken. Now we know. 

He seems to think we can send him anything he needs but Arthur 
has been into it and says no, that isn’t the arrangement. Arthur says 
he can’t approach neutral embassies and I mustn’t write to America 
either. Only regular Red Cross parcels may be sent and they get those 
anyhow apparently whether we pay for them or not. Arthur says 
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the parcels are scientifically chosen so as to have all the right cal- 

ories and that there can’t be one law for the rich and one for the 

poor when it comes to prison. I see he’s quite right in a way. 

The girls seem to be enjoying America tremendously. 

How is Dotheboys Hall? 

Love, Angela 
Tony’s card read: 
Was not allowed to write before. Now in permanent camp. A lot 

of our chaps here. Can daddy arrange parcels through neutral em- 
bassies? This is most important and everyone says safest and quickest 
way. Please send cigarettes, chocolate, golden syrup, cocoa, tinned 
meat and fish (all kinds). Glucose ‘D’. Hard biscuits (ships), cheese, 
toffee, condensed milk, camel hair sleeping bag, air-cushion, gloves, 
hair brush. Could girls in US help? Also Boulestin’s Conduct of Kit- 
chen. Trumper’s ‘Eucris’. Woolly slippers. 

There had been one other letter in Mr Crouchback’s post, which 
saddened him though it presented no problem. His wine merchant 
wrote to say that their cellars had been partly destroyed by enemy 
action. They hoped to maintain diminished supplies to their regular 
customers but could no longer fulf:! specific orders. Monthly parcels 
would be made up from whatever stock was available. Pilfering and 
breakages were becoming frequent on the railways. Customers were 
requested to report all losses immediately. 

Parcels, thought Mr Crouchback. Everything that day seemed to 
be connected with parcels. 


After dinner, according to the custom of more than a year, Mr 
Crouchback joined Mrs Tickeridge in the Residents’ Lounge. 

Their conversation began, as always, with the subject of Felix’s 
afternoon exercise. Then: 

‘Guy’s home. I hope we shall see him here soon. I don’t know 
what he’s up to. Something rather secret I expect. He came back with 
his Brigadier —the man you call “‘Ben”.’ 

Mrs Tickeridge had that day received a letter from her husband in 
which certain plain hints informed her that Brigadier Ritchie-Hook 
had got into another of his scrapes. Well trained in service propriety 
slie changed the subject. 

‘And your grandson?’ 

‘That’s just what I wanted to ask about. My daughter has had 
this postcard. May I show it to you—and her letter? Aren't they 
puzzling?’ 

Mrs Tickeridge took the documents and perused them. At length 
she said: ‘I don’t think I ever read Trumper’s Eucris.’ 
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‘No, no. It’s not that rm puzzled by. That’s hair-stuff. Used to use 
it myself when I could afford it. But don’t you think it very peculiar 
that in his first postcard home he should only be asking for things 
for himself? It’s most unlike him.’ 

‘I expect he’s hungry, poor boy.’ 

‘Surely not? Prisoners of war have full army rations. There’s an 
international agreement about it, I know. You don’t suppose it’s a 
code. “Glucose D” — whoever heard of “Glucose D’’? | am sure Tony 
has never seen the stuff. Someone put him up to it. You would think 
that a boy writing to his mother for the first time, when he must 
know how anxious she has been, would have something better to 
say than “Glucose D”’.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s really hungry.’ 

‘Even so, he ought to consider his mother’s feelings. You’ve read 
her letter?’ 

"Yes; 

‘I’m sure she’s got quite the wrong end of the stick. My son-in-law 
is in the House of Commons and of course he picks up some rather 
peculiar ideas there.’ 

‘No, it’s been on the wireless.’ 

‘The wireless,’ said Mr Crouchback in a tone as near bitterness as 
he possessed. ‘The wireless. Just the sort of thing they would put 
about. It seems to me the most improper idea. Why should we not 
send what we want to those we love—even “Glucose D’’?’ 

‘I suppose in war time it’s only fair to share things equally.’ 

‘Why? Less in war time than ever I should have thought. As you 
say, the boy may be really hungry. If he wants “Glucose D” why 
can’t I send it to him? Why can’t my son-in-law get foreigners to 
help? There’s a man in Switzerland who used to come and stay at 
Broome year after year. I know he’d like to help Tony. Why 
shouldn’t he? I don’t understand.’ 

Mrs Tickeridge saw the gentle, bewildered old man gaze earnestly 
at her, seeking an answer she could not give. He continued: 

‘After all any present means that you want someone to have some- 
thing someone else hasn’t got. I mean even if it’s only a cream-jug at 
a wedding. I shouldn’t wonder if the Government didn’t try and stop 
us praying for people next.’ Mr Crouchback sadly considered this 
possibility and then added: ‘Not that anyone really needs a cream- 
jug and apparently Tony needs these things he asks for. It’s all 
wrong. I’m not much of a dab at explaining things, but I know it’s 
all wrong.’ 

Mrs Tickeridge was mending Jenifer’s jersey. She darned silently. 
She was not much of a dab herself at explaining things. Presently Mr 
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Crouchback spoke again, from the tangle of his perplexities. 
~ ‘And what is Brisko?’ 

‘Brisko?’ 

‘And Yumcrunch? Both these things are in my room at the 
moment and I don’t for the life of me know what to do with them. 
They’re American.’ 

‘I know just what you mean. I’ve seen them advertised in a maga- 
zine. Yumcrunch is what they eat for breakfast instead of porridge.’ 

‘Would it suit Felix? Wouldn’t blow him up?’ 

‘He’d love it. And the other thing is what they use instead of lard.’ 

‘Pretty rich for a dog?’ 

‘I’m afraid so, | expect Mrs Cuthbert will be very grateful for it in 
the kitchen.’ 

‘There’s nothing you don’t know.’ 

‘Except Trumper’s whatever-it-was.’ 

Presently Mr Crouchback took his leave, fetched Felix and let him 
out into the darkness. He brought down with him the tin of Brisko 
and carried it to the proprietress of the hotel in her ‘Private Parlour’. 

‘Mrs Cuthbert, I have been sent this from America. It is lard. Mrs 
Tickeridge seems to think you might find it useful in the kitchen.’ 

She took it and thanked him rather awkwardly. 

‘There was something Mr Cuthbert wanted to see you about.’ 

‘I am here.’ 

‘Everything is getting so difficult,’ she said, ‘I’ll fetch Mr Cuthbert.’ 

Mr Crouchback stood in the Private Parlour and waited. Presently 
Mrs Cuthbert returned alone. 

‘He says, will I speak to you. I don’t know quite how to begin. It’s 
all because of the war and the regulations and the officer who came 
today. He was the Quartering Commandant. You know it’s nothing 
personal, don’t you, Mr Crouchback? I’m sure we've always done all 
we can to oblige, making all sorts of exceptions for you, not charg- 
ing for the dog’s meals and you having your own wine sent in. Some 
of the guests have mentioned it more than once how you were 
specially favoured.’ 

‘T have never made any complaint,’ said Mr Crouchback. ‘I am 
satisfied that you do everything you can in the circumstances.’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Mrs Cuthbert, ‘circumstances’. 

‘I think I know what you wish to say to me, Mrs Cuthbert. It is 
really quite unnecessary. If you fear I’ll desert you now when you 
are going through difficult times, after I have been so comfortable 
for so many years, you may put your mind quite at rest. 1 know you 
are both doing your best and J am sincerely grateful.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. It wasn’t quite that... . 1 think Mr Cuthbert had 
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better speak to you ~*~ ‘ 

‘He may come to me whenever he likes. Not now. I am just going 
to take Felix off to bed. Goodnight, I hope that tin will be of help.’ 

‘Goodnight and thank you, sir.’ 

Miss Vavasour met him on the stairs. 

‘Oh, Mr Crouchback, I couldn’t help seeing you go into the Private 
Parlour. Is everything all right?’ 

‘Yes, I think so. I had a tin of lard for Mrs Cuthbert.’ 

‘They didn’t say anything about what I told you about” 

‘The Cuthberts seemed to be worried about the falling off of the 
service. I think I was able to reassure them. It is a difficult time for 
both of them — for all of us. Goodnight Miss Vavasour.’ 


Eleanor Poore: Mrs Gaskell's House 
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Yesterday, as far as the broken foxglove; 
Today, on to the glittering in the hedge; 
Tomorrow, right to the first tree 

Of the wood in the valley— 

Yesterday, as far as the broken foxglove; 
Today, to this glittering tin in the hedge; 
Tomorrow, right to the first tree 

Of the wood in the valley — 


And after that? After that the day will come 

When I shall go on and on and on, my lost home 

Found in my heart; I, a king bearing his kingdom 

Within; never again to turn, never to retrace, 

Never to pass any more through the same shadow twice; 
Free and light as the dying, in Time; as the dead, in Space. 


But I must turn here today. 

Turn and go back, as yesterday, 

And tomorrow, treading the same way 

With everything changed, the freshness gone, 

The dripping arch cold, its green 

Bright slime dangerous, all vain 

The blazing glory of the path at the foot 

Of the golden embankment, where my steps obliterate 
Outgoing footprints and outgoing thought. 


‘Did you go too far? Lie down 

A while.’ ‘Has walking brought on the pain?” 
‘!’ll put your tea by the bed and turn © 

Your bath on early, so rest until then.’ 
27% as 
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A patient; cared for, protected; love 
So passionless and scatheless learning to receive. 


Today right up to that glittering tin in the hedge 
Though yesterday only with effort as far as the broken foxglove 
Tomorrow tomorrow to the shadow cast by the first tree 
Of the wood in the valley 
And soon after that soon soon the day will come 
When | shall go on and on and on my found home 
Held in my heart. 
A child again? Too sure, too tireless; 
And friends with death. 
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John Minton: The Royal Albert Hall 
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The Cat 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 
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uite unlike anything they had hitherto experienced. It hap- 

pened towards the end of June, during one of those difficult 

post-war years, a few weeks after Rose and Pierre Berthold had got 
married. 

They had just rented a furnished room in the flat which the 
Pradiers, a successful business couple, had managed to secure at an 
exorbitant price but which was somewhat too big for them. The 
Pradiers were unpretentious people, with the free and easy manner 
that goes with rapidly-acquired wealth, and they were too much 
absorbed in their business to bother about formality in matters that 
were not directly connected with it. Instead of waiting till they were 
settled in their new flat to receive their future tenants there and show 
them the room they proposed to let, they invited the Bertholds to 
take possession of the place before they were ready to occupy it 
themselves. It was all decided quite suddenly over the telephone, one 
evening when the day’s business had been concluded more expedi- 
tiously or more profitably than usual. 

The new flat took up the whole of one floor of a big old house in 
the centre of the town. The Pradiers had arranged to meet the young 
couple in front on No 112, a number which, as evening drew on and 
the bustle of the busy streets died down, began to assume a cab- 
balistic significance. This happens whenever you become conscious 
of the fact that Fate is there, with its golden numbers skilfully dis- 
tributed amidst the grisaille of directories, registers, calendars, 
cadastral surveys or the migratory flight of birds. .. . 

The sudden hush of evening, the somewhat oppressive atmosphere 
of the streets, which still retained the heat of the day, and above all 
the failure of the Pradiers to appear punctually at the rendezvous 
increased Pierre’s anxiety. 

‘If only they’d come, if only they'd come!’ he kept repeating, 
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twisting his fingers nervously. 

Rose said nothing. Her husband’s impatience was so dispropor- 
tionate to the slight benefits they expected from their move that she 
did not even try to intervene. She would learn soon enough what it 
was that he hoped to find inside No 112, and of which he himself 
was only obscurely aware. 

Anxiety, indeed, seemed Pierre’s natural condition. He was a man 
of thirty, rather short in stature, with a perpetually pensive air, and 
quite lacking in that subtle quality which is known nowadays as 
‘presence’—a disturbing expression which, however, is used too 
lightly to allow those to whom it does not apply to enjoy the 
miraculous compensation of being actually out of the world without 
having given up life. A certain awkwardness resulting from his un- 
impressive physical appearance inhibited him, in daily life, from 
making any sort of expansive gesture. And his natural vitality, being 
constantly frustrated by fears and tabus, tended to dissipate itself in 
frequent indeterminate gestures and constrained attitudes that bore 
every appearance of anxiety; whereas really Pierre, who was ac- 
customed to his own awkwardness and knew how to steer his way 
between snags, often enjoyed complete tranquillity. 

That evening, however, his anxiety must have been authentic, for 
when the Pradiers at last emerged from a nearby street he seemed 
greatly relieved. A swarthy man in black was with the Pradiers. ‘I’m 
in on this deal too,’ he said to Pierre a few minutes later, using the 
curt business jargon which alone seemed likely to ensure fair play in 
future competition. 

These words appeared to vex Pierre intensely. He knew that some 
of the rooms in the flat were better arranged than others and, draw- 
ing Rose aside, he whispered to her that he was worried now lest 
he should not be able to secure the best of them. 

The flat was on the fourth floor. A wide uncarpeted staircase led 
to it, past doors on which gleamed the brass plates of business firms 
and professional men. They went up in almost total darkness and 
stopped on the fourth landing. Behind the door of the flat a cat 
was mewing. M. Pradier, gnawing at his red moustache, hunted 
through his pockets for his keys; when at length he pushed open the 
door, the cat arched its back, purring with feverish excitement. It 
had probably eaten nothing since the departure of the last tenants, 
who had abandoned it two days before. The two women, Rose and 
Mme Pradier, bent over it somewhat nervously, instinctively aware 
of the venomous power of hunger, of the demoniac transformations 


it could bring about. The cat fled and the two women tried in vain to 
catch it. 
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Pierre alone took no part in this display of cautious compassion. 
He was carefully examining the big hall, trying to guess at the lay- 
out of the flat. He remembered hearing that there was only one 
dressing-room with running water, and he cast a rapid glance along 
the walls looking for the pipes. To gain possession of the water- 
supply seemed as imperative a task to Pierre as if he had been a 


“ general at the head of his army, entering a half-conquered city. 


Guided by the water-pipes, on which the paint was flaking off, he 
hurried ahead of his landlords and pushed open the door of the first 
room on his right. He found himself in a dressing-room arranged in a 
recess at one end of a big room lighted by two french windows. He 
noticed that the blue cover of the settee matched the material of the 
curtains screening the recess, that the furniture was almost new and 
yet in tolerably good taste, and that the oak parquet floor was gleam- 
ing—or at least that over a large part of its surface the light was 
shimmering softly. It was still the light of day, scattering angular 
shadows, but failing fast and almost baffling his attempt to take 
stock. Already each floor-board, each piece of furniture was secretly 


- a prey to night’s weevils. And over it all there hung such a discreet 


glow, such stillness. . . . Pierre opened the door on to the hall and 
called Rose; he had made his choice. 

‘No need to look any further,’ he told her when she stood by him. 
‘We'll have this one and no other.’ 

Rose ran her eyes around the room, without daring to step inside. 
Night was falling fast and it was a wonder now that she could carry 
on her scrutiny: in such darkness. Something creaked, and she 
clutched Pierre’s arm nervously. 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said, ‘you're quite right.’ 

They closed the door again, and guided by the murmur of voices 
they joined the others, who had meanwhile disappeared into the 
depths of the apartment. None of the rooms through which they 
passed now—and they were unexpectedly numerous—was sO 
pleasantly arranged as the blue room. Pierre took good care not to 
point this out to his landlords when he caught up with them. He took 
them along to show his choice: “We needn’t bother seeing any 
others,’ he said, ‘since this one suits me perfectly.’ 

‘Suits me too,’ put in the other prospective lodger when Pierre 
opened the door. 

They stood for a moment motionless in front of the great bare 
room, lonely in the evening light. It was one of those uncertain 
moments when twilight seems to linger although night has fallen, 
when everywhere else people are stumbling against furniture and 
groping for lamps, whereas you sit in your room, leaning your cheek 
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on your hand, gazing at something in the window and in the sky that 
seems reluctant to die and perhaps will never die.... And they stood 
in silence, as though the threshold that they dared not cross marked 
the boundary of a forbidden zone: 

Meanwhile, however, Pierre was scheming to draw M. Pradier to 
one side. He succeeded at last. 

‘Well, what d’you say about it?’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘Why, I declare you’ve chosen the best room in the house. So I'll 
give you my terms,’ said Pradier. ‘It’s a room quite unlike the rest; 
that must be taken into account. Besides, I realize it suits you. So 
I’ll put my cards on the table: four thousand.’ 

‘I accept,’ Pierre said. ‘I can even pay you a month’s rent in ad- 
vance.’ He put his hand to his pocket, but the other stopped him. 

‘There’s one thing more,’ went on Pierre, who mistrusted agree- 
ments made too quickly and wished Pradier had accepted his sug- 
gestion. ‘The hotel’s costing me a lot. Could we sleep here tonight?’ 

‘Of course,’ answered Pradier, ‘but I’ll have to see my wife and ask 
her if everything’s in order. Wait for me here. M. Viau will keep you 
company.’ 

He stepped into the hall: ‘Why, my dear Viau, what are you doing 
there in the dark? Come along over here! Where’s my wife got to?’ he 
called. 


‘She’s gone into the room,’ the other said, drawing near. Pradier 
went off. 

‘He’s accepted,’ said Pierre to Rose, who had come up beside him. 
‘I wonder why he doesn’t give us some light,’ he remarked to Viau, 
whose figure he could now make out before him, a dark shape in 
which the face formed a lighter patch. 

M. Viau shrugged his shoulders. ‘He must have his reasons. I’ve 
known him for a long time; he never does anything without good 
reason. I’m not implying that you need be mistrustful of him; no- 
body’s more reliable than he is in business matters. It’s a very fine 
room. Yes, you've really made a good choice.’ 

‘You don’t mind my having done you out of it? asked Pierre, who 
was at last beginning to relax. 

‘No, all things considered, no,’ answered Viau. ‘It might have 
suited me, but I’ve been thinking things over. I’ve got my reasons 
too. .. . But that doesn’t mean | think you’ve made a mistake.’ 

They stood for a moment in silence, in the darkness. At the far 
ae of the hall a light shone out suddenly through the half-open 

oor. 

‘I'd like to go and see what they’re doing,’ said Pierre, who felt en- 
titled now, as tenant, to take this liberty, especially as it was in ‘his’ 
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room that the light was shining. 


‘He went along and stopped a yard from the door. Pradier and his 


_ wife were standing in the middle of the room. 


‘Well, there we are, Mme Pradier was saying. ‘Everything’s 
straight now. You must admit nobody would have guessed the floor 
was stained just there... .’ 


“You're right,’ Pradier answered, ‘and then, as I told you, I don’t 


q believe it was that at all. I’ve always heard that it happened in the 


little passage. They must have carried her in here afterwards and she 
must have come to again... .’ 


‘That’s not the question!’ cried Mme Pradier. ‘I can’t think why 


_ you go on worrying about exactly what happened. That’s nothing 


to do with us. There was a big dark stain on this floor, I couldn't 
care less about how it got there. All that mattered was getting rid of 
it and being able to show a clean room. The other evening after 
washing it I couldn’t be quite sure, because the wood hadn’t dried. 
This evening when we got here | was afraid it might still show. But 
now I’m quite satisfied. Come on, let’s go. ...’ 

They opened the door and saw Pierre. 

‘Here you are,’ said Pradier, pointing to the room with an impres- 
sive gesture before switching off the light. “You are at home.’ 

A few minutes later they were in the street, where they parted 


_ company. 


Pierre and Rose hurried to their hotel. Half an hour afterwards 
they were bundling a few suitcases into a taxi. Pierre kept on touch- 
ing his pocket to feel, through the stuff, the key of the flat which 
Pradier had given him; this queer piece of metal, the like of which 
he had not possessed for a long time, now made him the equal of 
those men who were going home late through deserted streets, step- 
ping firmly, indifferent to everything, self-confident, established in 
the world of property and, as they clutched their smooth-surfaced 
keys, as unmindful of the terrors of night as though they were armed 
with knives. 

‘Well, what’s up?’ he asked Rose, who sat huddled in a corner of 
the cab. ‘You're very quiet!’ 

The passing gleam from a street-lamp showed him his wife’s face. 
She had closed her eyes, as she did whenever, overcome by the sad- 
ness of life, she took refuge in surrender and, as though envying the 
dead their peace, imitated their blindness and inertia. He groped for 
her hand and held it, like one long acquainted with her torments. 
The gesture brought solace chiefly to himself. Rose’s unhappiness 
was liable to drag him deep into a sort of stormy darkness that had 
ceased to rage deafeningly but was present all around behind the 
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illusion of daylight. But, if he held Rose’s hand, he no longer feared 
the darkness of hell, and sometimes at night when they lay side by 
side he would excitedly imagine them walking together through © 
eternity, amidst glistening rocks and crazy birds. . . . Rose gently 
withdrew her hand. The taxi was bowling along the black avenues. 

‘And then there’s that wretched cat,’ said Rose, as though a long 
discussion had led up to this remark. 

It was quite true! Pierre had completely forgotten about the cat. It 
had vanished so quickly that nobody had thought about it when they 
were leaving the flat. No sooner had Rose uttered the words than 
Pierre imagined he could hear the cat’s soft footfall running away 
from something unknown in the depths of a deserted house. It made 
him obscurely uneasy. 

‘We shall have to give it something to eat,’ he said, his brow 
puckered. ‘I wonder what, though—all the shops are shut.’ 

He pressed his face against the window-pane in the hope of seeing 
some lighted shop or stall. But since the war the town went early to 
bed. 

Perhaps it’s not even had anything to drink,’ suggested Rose, her. 
interest reviving. ‘Why, none of us thought about that just now.’ 

On trial again! Always something left undone or done unfairly, 
somebody hardly treated. ... 

‘Listen to me! We're not going to worry our heads about a stray 
cat!’ cried Pierre, annoyed by this fresh source of anxiety. ‘Is it our 
concern if it’s hungry or thirsty? Is it our fault?’ 

‘No, but it’s beginning to be our fault,’ said Rose. ‘It always hap- 
pens like this.’ 

Pierre did not answer. “Where will it be when I open the door?’ he 
was wondering. He remembered that the cat had come right up to 
the door when Pradier had unlocked it; it must be a domestic pet. But 
he imagined it, nevertheless, prowling about the depths of the huge 
dark rooms, at the far end of that mysterious domain they were 
about to possess, emaciated, sharp-clawed, sniffing at a dark stain on 
the floor. . . . The taxi had just stopped in front of the house, all the 
windows of which were dark. 

‘The best thing would be to kill it, evidently,’ said Rose as she got 
out of the cab. ‘Nobody’ll want it. And I can’t stand cats, particularly 
that cat.’ 

Pierre was busy taking out the luggage and did not answer. 

‘I might say what all women say —it’s something physical,’ Rose 
ia F on. ‘But it wouldn’t be absolutely true. It’s just on the border- 

ine.’ 

She uttered the concluding words in a slow, hushed voice, as 
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though striving, through narrowed eyes, to discern — under the faint 
mist rising from a rain-wet wood — the edge of the straight-ploughed 
field of rational thought. . 

Exertion had brought back Pierre’s good humour; carrying a heavy 
suitcase in each hand, he said with a smile: ‘On the border-line of 
nonsense, in any case...” 

Rose said nothing. She was climbing up the stair behind him, car- 
rying a suitcase too, and leaning on the banisters, which shook a 
little. 

‘To kill it...’ she went on after a moment. ‘But how could you kill 
it? Oh, I don’t enjoy talking about it! I’ve thought of everything — 
throw it outside? But it would mew in the staircase and the neigh- 
bours would come and complain. . . . With a stick, perhaps. I’ve 
heard say that if you give them a tiny tap on the nose they die... . 
The thought of it’s making me ill. .. . And then you’d never have the 
courage. ...’ 

Pierre had set down his cases on a landing to take breath. The light 
had been turned off automatically and he had to grope along the wall 
for a long time before finding the switch to turn it on. 

‘Stop talking nonsense!’ he cried, his courage growing in the dark- 
ness. ‘You know quite well that we won’t kill the poor creature!’ 

‘Why not?’ Rose replied. ‘It’s getting on your nerves and you 
won’t admit it. You were so pleased to have got this room and since 
you discovered that cat was there you’ve grown worried and glum 
again. Admit that you want to kill it; I’m only talking about it to 
make it easier for you.’ 

‘There’s something worse than the cat,’ said Pierre, seizing his 
suitcases. 

‘Worse than the cat?’ asked Rose timidly. All her curiosity was 
aroused and yet she was afraid of learning the secret. 

But at that moment a mew sounded through the huge sleeping 
house and upset them again. 

‘How much higher have we got to climb” cried Pierre angrily. ‘It’s 
incredible; we’re only on the third floor.’ 

‘I won’t go in till you’ve put on the light in the hall,’ said Rose. 
‘I’m frightened . . . everything’s so sinister here.’ 

‘Sinister!’ exclaimed Pierre. ‘Goodness, what grand words to use 
about a wretched cat!’ 

At last they were at the door. Pierre turned his key in the lock, 
went in and pressed the switch of the hall light. 

‘Where is it?’ he could not help asking’ in a loud voice, before 
taking a step forward. 

Rose followed him, looking carefully and distrustfully around her. 
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‘Go and open the door of the room and turn on the light, for God’s 
sake,’ she said, clearly on edge, to Pierre, who stood there motion- 
less. 

He obeyed. The cat was sitting in the middle of the room, not 
stirring. Pierre did not wonder, at first, how the cat had found its 
way into the room, but he noticed that one corner of the settee, 
covered in blue repp, had been torn to shreds by its claws. 

‘Oh, so it’s there,’ said Rose dreamily, as she followed Pierre into 
the room. She did not seem to be surprised by the mystery. 

‘There’s nothing extraordinary about that; it must have slipped 
into the room while we were here, an hour ago,’ Pierre replied, to 
forestall his wife’s panic. ‘Look what it’s done!’ 

He pointed to the damaged cover, but Rose only gave a fleeting 
glance to the distaster. She could not stop staring at the cat. 

‘Well, why don’t you speak to it, call it, do something?’ cried 
Pierre. ‘It’s not sacrosanct!’ 

To set her an example he called out ‘Puss!’ in a curt, imperious 
tone, feeling somewhat ridiculous. The cat had not moved, and 
went on looking at them, narrowing its green eyes. 

‘Are you going to kill it?” asked Rose with naive anguish. 

‘We'll see, we'll see,’ answered Pierre, exasperated. ‘Please, Rose, 
let me bring in the luggage first. . . . If you knew how tired I am!’ 

He was about to leave the room, but changed his mind and went 
up to Rose. ‘Silly child, you mustn’t be sad. . . .’ Rose smiled, her 
heart heavier still, and kissed him. She leaned her head against his. 
Yes, thus they could face the storms of death, travel along the un- 
ending tunnels, run through the black thorn-bushes, walk down the 
steps to the pit. . . . If only there’d been birds crying, tossed by the 
wind, high up in the sky. ... But no—there they sat, the two of them, 
side by side, their heads bowed over the same task—the old, daily 
task; and only the stain on the floor, over there in the corner, was 
stirring like an anthill. 

‘Come on!’ said Rose, breaking away from his arms. ‘Let’s get it 
OVercware. 

The cat had disappeared. Pierre brought in the luggage. Rose was 
sitting down, motionless, her hands clasped, under the feeble lamp- 
light; thus would she appear one day, in some distant cell of time, 
before the pitiless judges of the last silence. She heard a faint cry 
from the neighbouring house: ‘Sister Anne! Sister Anne!’ She passed 
her hand over her brow; then everything was still. Pierre had just 
returned to the room. With his cases at his feet he stood there as 
motionless as she, his hands on his hips, like a workman prepared for 
fresh exertion. Rose watched him as he stood there quite humbly, 
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ready to spare himself no trouble, and she felt the need to postpone 
what would inevitably happen. 

‘D’you really like this room?’ she asked him. 

Now she saw it in all its ugliness: the rust-spotted mirror above the 
grey marble mantelpiece, the Venetian table with its unsymmetrical 
twisted legs, the ferns patterned in monochrome on the blue wall- 


" paper, ridiculously distorted where the strips of paper met... . 


‘Why, yes, for want of anything better,’ said Pierre with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘After all, it’s our first room; the hotel wasn’t us.’ 

‘And is this us?’ said Rose, without any trace of indignation in her 
voice, as with a jerk of her chin she indicated the empty space before 
her, four-square with just a dark shadow like an eye in each corner. 
‘Pierre Berthold, pull yourself together! Don’t you realize that we’ve 
been letting ourselves be led like children and that we were practi- 
cally pushed into this room? Why is everybody against us—every- 
body without exception? Come on, Pierre! Tell me why they’re all 


_ against us?’ 


‘They’re not against us,’ said Pierre, beginning to pace backwards 
and forwards. ‘They’re just indifferent. It’s quite natural. They’ve 
made it all seem quite natural! What right have we to expect them 
to be fond of us?’ 

‘What right . . .’ sighed Rose. 

With her head still bowed, she was examining the floor, on which 
the pieces of furniture seemed to be set out as irrevocably as if their 
feet had been wedged. She caught herself thinking that she would 
have to polish the floor because of the dark stain she had just noticed. 

‘Where’s that cat got to?’ she asked suddenly, lifting her head. 
‘You'd have done better to wring its neck.’ 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders and left the room. 

In the hall, the cat scurried off just under his feet. He followed it, 
calling softly. One after the other they darted down the passages of 
whose existence Pierre had had no notion, and through the remotest 
rooms in the flat, where he had no time to put on the light and which 
were lit only by the dim night-glow of the city. 

The cat still fled and Pierre now pursued it as doggedly as though 
his salvation depended on the success of this blind chase. 

From the room, Rose heard the footsteps die away in the depths of 
the apartment. She suddenly thought: suppose, when they returned, 
they brought a stranger to her? ‘Listen to those footsteps!’ Now they 
were confined to a series of brief journeys to and fro among the fur- 
niture, now they calmly skirted an obstacle, now they stopped; the 
listener always has the feeling that a murderer is at work in the 
house. . . . Rose had got up, but the darkness that reigned in the 
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neighbouring rooms made her hesitate and she finally stood leaning 
against the frame of the door that led into the hall. 

‘Why, Pierre, what have you done with it? she cried, solely in 
order to get an answer, as, seized with panic, she heard the steps 
drawing closer to her. 

The stranger was crossing the last room with a heavy tread, taking 
an interminably devious route (probably to avoid a table), and now 
he was approaching sideways, like the dead, laboriously, so it 
seemed, and it was as though the hour had struck and here was the 
judge with his hollow-sounding steps. . . . Rose could not make out 
his face yet, and this guessed-at presence assumed an importance 
which, in another minute, would make her how] with terror. 

Pierre emerged into the light. He seemed to notice his wife’s wild 
look. ‘You didn’t really think I was going to kill it?’ he said. ‘I’ve 
managed to shut it up in a sort of linen cupboard at the end of a little 
passage that leads into the rooms at the back. That part of the flat 
is full of surprises—for instance in the passage there’s a little win- 
dow with coloured glass. The moon’s shining through it now. Come 
and see. ... Don’t be afraid)!’ 

He took Rose up by the hand and she followed him through the 
rooms, which were lit up by the rising moon. He crossed them with 
the confident pride of previous experience, pointing out each ob- 
stacle in advance, making a careful inventory of this dead world. 
Thus, day by day, he would drag her a little further into his wilder- 
ness: ‘Why am I so docile?” Rose wondered and, at the same time, 
yielded to her love which was deeper than love itself and bound 
irrevocably to a fate like Eurydice’s. 

She’d never expected the flat to be so huge. At intervals, between 
empty spaces, her hand touched the polished surfaces of the pieces 
of furniture Pierre was identifying one by one. Suddenly the air was 
colder; Pierre had just opened the door into a passage. 

‘Just look!’ he said, ‘it’s as pretty as stained glass.’ 

Little diamond-shaped panes of red and blue were half-hidden by 
an opaque curtain. 

‘It is stained glass,’ Rose answered. ‘It’s only that there aren’t any 
saints init....’ 

Pierre seemed not to hear. ‘The cat’s shut up in there,’ he said 
pointing to a door let into the panelling. ‘But I’m afraid of its suf- 
focating. Just now it was scratching at the wood inside. It was 
making a hell of a noise!’ he cried loudly, as though he wanted to 
tell the whole world about the creature’s evildoing. 

Roused by the sound of voices the cat began to mew. 

‘Oh! is it going to start up again?” cried Pierre angrily. ‘Are we 
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going to have to stay up all night on account of it?’ 

‘Well, let it out,’ Rose said. ‘It won’t eat us.’ 

‘You're right, after all,’ replied Pierre. ‘But we'll have to be care- 
ful. Suppose it were to jump up at our faces? Eh, suppose it were to 
jump up at our faces? Id like to have a little light in here.’ 

He examined the passage at some length but found no switch. He 
came back to the little window, and, standing on tip-toe, pulled back 
the black curtain—a relic of war-time—which half-coyered it. The 
moon, which had meanwhile risen high into the sky, shone full on 
the cupboard door. It shone also on a large dark stain spreading out 
a little further on, alongside the wall. Pierre drew closer to Rose; he 
could not take his eyes from it. 

‘Oh, they might at least have washed it off,’ he muttered, horror- 
stricken. 

‘Open the door, open the door,’ begged Rose, clutching his arm. 

He obeyed. The cat sprang out and turned to face them, hissing. 
They drew back, but the cat had already fled towards the end of the 
passage. Pierre followed it as far as the hall, where the animal leapt 
out through an open window looking over a narrow courtyard. 
Pierre leaned out; from the black well there rose no cry, no sound 
of any fall. He came back to Rose. She had not stirred, and was 
shivering from head to foot. Then Pierre led her along, without a 
word, through the dark deserted flat at the end of which lay waiting 
the room in which they were to begin their married life. 
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MIDSUMMER’S DAY 
for my son 


A misty heat, now that the spring has gone, 
Glitters out on this hillside and the meadow, 
Over the bend where the slow river turns 

To be lost among willows. Hardly a shadow 

But the high sun seems to see through, who burns 
As from within, till the green world goes brown 
Under the skin, and the heights of summer lie 
Parched with life at the lid of the mind’s eye. 


This ruinous garden an old woman made 

And fertilized with tea leaves and coffee grounds, 
Is wild grass mostly, climbed up to the thigh; 
The multitude of dandelions surrounds 

Enclaves of iris and opening peony; 

While at the wall, the handle of a spade 

Is toughly fastened in a climbing vine 

THat’s crawled among blue flowers, serpentine. 


I have looked out and seen the summer grow 
Day after day between the cracked flags 

Of the terrace where no one wishes to sit, 

And thought of fortune and family, the fine rags 
Brutal desire, poor patience, or a nice wit 

Had made to be stitched together in a show 

For everyone to marvel at, a pride 

That must have been already withered inside. 
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This place belonged to farming people once— 
Maybe a pity that it doesn’t now; 

For any mind, even on the summer's side, 
Will let it go, cabbage chicken and cow, 

From piety of sorts, or for the ride 

Downhill on history, seeing that fate runs 
Wild as the summer — Babylon and Rome, 

As ruin remains, brought in a sense home. 


Ruin remains, and nature pays no mind. 
This mind, that flesh is and will go like grass 
In the brief stubble burnt at harvest or 


In the sun’s long stare, sees as though sealed in glass 


The high and silent wave over the floor 

Of summer come, casting up seed and rind; 
And, held upon this hill, among the trees 
Hears the loud forage of the honey bees. 


THE WINTER LIGHTNING 
for Paul 


Over the snow at night, 
And while the snow still fell, 
A sky torn to the bone 
Shattered the ghostly world with light; 
As though this were the moon’s hell, 
A world hard as a stone, 

Cold, and blue-white. 


As if the storming sea 
Should sunder to its floor, 
And all things hidden there 
Gleam in the moment silently, 
So does the meadow at the door 
To split and sudden air 

Show stone and tree. 
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From the drowned world of dark 

The sleeping innocence 

Surrenders all its seeming; 

Under the high, charged carbon arc 

Light of the world, a guilty sense 

Stiffens the secret, dreaming 
Animal park. 


So in the camera’s glare 
The fortunate and famed 
For all their crooked smiles, 
Reveal through their regarded stare 
How all that’s publicly acclaimed 
One brutal flash reviles 

For cold despair. 


So is the murderer caught 
When his lost victim rises 
Glaring through dream and light 
With icy eyes. That which was thought 
In secret, and after wore disguises, 
Silts up the drowning sight, 
Mind inwrought. 


So may the poem dispart 
The mirror from the light 
Where none can see a seam; 
The poet, from his wintry heart 
And in the lightning second’s sight, 
Illuminate this dream 

With a cold art. 
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-Miching Mallecho, 
That Means Witchcraft 
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onversation turned to the season at Stratford. ‘You Ameri- 

cans’, said a friend, ‘often have difficulty with Shakespeare; he 

was, after all, a very English poet, and one can easily misinterpret 
the universal by misunderstanding the particular.’ 

I protested that human nature is pretty much the same the whole 
world over; the general plot and motivation of the greater tragedies 
at least would always be clear—everywhere—though some details 
of custom might have to be explained and difficulties of translation 
might produce other slight changes. To end an argument we could 
not conclude, my friend gave me a copy of Hamlet to study in the 
African bush; it would, he hoped, lift my mind above its primitive 
surroundings and possibly I might, by prolonged meditation, achieve 
the grace of correct interpretation. 

It was my second field trip to that African tribe, and I thought 
myself ready to live in one of its remote sections—an area difficult 
to cross even on foot. I eventually settled on the hillock of a very 
knowledgeable old man, the head of a homestead of some hundred 
and forty people, all of whom were either his close relatives or their 
wives and children. Like the other elders of the vicinity, the old man 
spent most of his time performing ceremonies seldom seen these 
' days in the more accessible parts of the tribe. I was delighted. Soon 
there would be three months of enforced isolation and leisure, be- 
tween the harvest just before the rising of the swamps and the 
clearing of new farms when the water went down. Then, I thought, 
they would have even more time to perform ceremonies and explain 
them to me. 

I was quite mistaken. Most of the ceremonies demanded the 
presence of elders from several homesteads. As the swamps rose, the 
old men found it too difficult to walk from one homestead to the 
next; the ceremonies gradually ceased. As the swamps rose even 
28 & 
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higher, all activities but One came to an end. The women brewed 
beer from maize and millet. Men, women and children sat on their 
hillocks and drank it. 

People began to drink at dawn. By mid morning the whole home- 
stead was singing, dancing and drumming. When it rained, people 
had to sit inside their huts: there they drank and sang or they drank 
and told stories. In any case, by noon or before, I had either to join 
the party or retire to my own hut and my books. ‘One does not 
discuss serious matters when there is beer. Come, drink with us.’ 
Since I lacked their capacity for the thick native beer, I spent more 
and more time with Hamlet. 

Before the end of the second month, grace descended on me: I was 
quite sure that Hamlet had only one possible interpretation, and that 
one obvious universally. 

Early every morning I used to call on the old man, in the hope of 
having some serious talk before the beer party, at his reception hut: 
a circle of posts supporting a thatched roof above a low mud wall to 
keep out wind and rain. One day I crawled through the low door- 
way and found most of the men of the homestead sitting huddled in 
their ragged cloths on stools, low plank beds and reclining chairs, 
warming themselves against the chill of the rain around a smoky 
fire. In the centre were three pots of beer. The party had started. 

The old man greeted me cordially. ‘Sit down and drink.’ I accepted 
a large calabash full of beer, poured some into a small drinking 
gourd and tossed it down. Then I poured some more into the same 
gourd for the man second in seniority to my host before I handed 
my calabash over to a young man for further distribution. Impor- 
tant people shouldn’t ladle beer themselves. 

‘It is better like this,’ the old man looked at me approvingly and 
plucked at the thatch that had caught in my hair. ‘You should sit and 
drink with us more often. Your servants tell me that when you are 
not with us, you sit inside your hut looking at a paper.’ 

The old man was acquainted with four kinds of ‘papers’: tax 
receipts, bride price receipts, court fee receipts and letters. The mes- 
senger who brought him letters from the chief used them mainlv as 
a badge of office, for he always knew what was in them and told the 
old man. Personal letters for the few who had relatives in the 
government or mission stations were kept until someone went to a 
large market where there was a letter writer and reader. Since my 
arrival, letters were brought to me for the reading. A few men also 
brought me bride price receipts, privately, with requests to change 
the figures to a higher sum. I found moral arguments were of no 
avail since in-laws are fair game, and the technical hazards of for- 
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gery difficult to explain to an illiterate people. I did not wish them to 
think me silly enough to look at any such papers for days on end, 
and I hastily explained that my ‘paper’ was one of the ‘things of long 
ago’ of my country. 

‘Ah,’ said the old man. ‘Tell us.’ 

I protested that I was not a story teller. Story telling is a skilled 
art among them; their standards are high, the audiences critical and 
vocal in their criticism. I protested in vain. This morning they 
wanted to hear a story while they drank. They threatened to tell me 
no more stories until I told them one of mine. Finally, the old man 
promised that no one would criticize my style, ‘for we know you 
are struggling with our language.’ ‘But,’ put in one of the elders, ‘you 
must explain what we do not understand, as we do, when we tell you 
our stories.’ Suddenly realizing that here was my chance to prove 
Hamlet universally intelligible, I agreed. 

The old man handed me some more beer to help me on with my 
story telling. Men filled their long wooden pipes and knocked coals 
from the fire to place in the pipe bow]; then, puffing contentedly, 
they sat back to listen. I began in the proper style, ‘Not yesterday, 
not yesterday, but long ago, a thing occurred. One night three men 
were keeping watch outside the homestead of the great chief, when 
suddenly they saw the former chief approach them.’ 

‘Why was he no longer their chief?’ 

‘He was dead,’ I explained. ‘That is why they were troubled and 
afraid when they saw him.’ 

‘Impossible’, began one of the elders, handing his pipe on to his 
neighbour, who interrupted. ‘Of course it wasn’t the dead chief; it 
was an omen sent by a witch. Go on.’ 

Slightly shaken, I continued. ‘One of these three was a man who 
knew things’ — the closest translation for scholar, but unfortunately 
italso meant witch. The second elder looked triumphantly at the first. 
‘So he spoke to the dead chief saying, “Tell us what we must do so 
you may rest in your grave”, but the dead chief did not answer. He 
vanished, and they could see him no more. Then the man who knew 
things— his name was Horatio —said this event was the affair of the 
dead chief’s son, Hamlet.’ ; 

There was a general shaking of heads round the circle. Had the 
dead chief no living brothers? Or was this son the chief? 

‘No’, I replied. ‘That is, he had one living brother who became the 
chief when the elder brother died.’ 

The old men muttered: such omens were matters for chiefs and 
elders, not for youngsters, no good could come of going behind a 
chief’s back; obviously this Horatio was not a man who knew things. 
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‘Yes, he was,’ | insisted; shooing a chicken away from my beer. 
‘In our country the son is next to the father. The dead chief's 
younger brother had become the great chief. He had also married his 
elder brother’s widow only about a month after the funeral.’ 

‘He did well,’ the old man beamed and announced to the others, 
‘I told you that if we knew more about Europeans, we would find 
they really were very like us. In our country also,’ he added to me, 
‘the younger brother marries the elder brother’s widow and becomes 
the father of his children. Now, if your uncle, who married your 
widowed mother, is your father’s full brother, then he will be a real 
father to you. Did Hamlet's father and uncle have one mother? 

His question scarcely penetrated my mind; I was too upset and 
thrown too far off balance by having one of the most important 
elements of Hamlet knocked straight out of the picture. Rather un- 
certainly I said that I thought they had the same mother, but I 
wasn’t sure; the story didn’t say. The old man told me severely that 
these genealogical details made all the difference; when I got home 
I must ask the elders about it. He shouted out the door to one of his 
younger wives to bring his bag. 

Determined to save what | could of the mother motif, I took a 
deep breath and began again. ‘The son Hamlet was very sad because 
his mother had married again so quickly. There was no need for her 
to do so and it is our custom for a widow not to go to her next hus- 
band until she has mourned for two years.’ 

‘Two years is too long,’ objected the wife who had appeared with 
the old man’s battered goatskin bag. “Who will hoe your farms for 
you while you have no husband?’ 

‘Hamlet’, I retorted without thinking, ‘was old enough to hoe his 
mother’s farms himself. There was no need for her to remarry.’ No 
one looked convinced. I gave up. ‘His mother and the great chief 
told Hamlet not to be sad, for the great chief himself would be a 
father to Hamlet. Furthermore, Hamlet would be the next chief: 
therefore he must stay there to learn the things of a chief. Hamlet 
agreed to remain, and all the rest went off to drink beer.’ 

While I paused, perplexed at how to render Hamlet’s disgusted 
soliloquy to an audience convinced that Claudius and Gertrude had 
behaved in the best possible manner, one of the younger men asked 
me who had married the other wives of the dead chief. 

‘He had no other wives,’ I told him. 

‘But a chief must have many wives! How else can h 
and prepare food for all his ase? sng 

I said firmly that in our country even chiefs had onl i 
that they had servants to do their work and that eaeeat “i 
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servants from tax money. 

It was better, they returned, for a chief to have many wives and 
sons who would help him hoe his farms and feed his people; then 
everyone loved the chief who gave much and took nothing; taxes 
were a bad thing. 

_ | agreed with the last comment, but for the rest fell back on their 
favourite way of fobbing off my questions: ‘That is the way it is 
done, so that is how we do it.’ 

| decided to skip the soliloquy. Even if Claudius was here thought 
quite right to marry his brother's widow, there remained the poison 
motif and I knew they would disapprove of fratricide. More hope- 
fully I resumed, ‘That night Hamlet kept watch with the three . 
who had seen his dead father. The dead chief again appeared, and 
although the others were afraid Hamlet followed his dead father off 
to one side. When they were alone, Hamlet's dead father spoke. ... 

‘Omens can’t talk,’ the old man was emphatic. 

‘Hamlet’s dead father wasn’t an omen; seeing him might have been 
an omen, but he was not.’ My audience looked .as confused as I 
sounded. ‘It was Hamlet’s dead father. It was a thing we call a 
“ghost”.’ I had to use the English word, for unlike many of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, these people didn’t believe in the survival after death 
of any individuating part of the personality. 

‘What is a “ghost”? An omen?’ 

‘No, a “ghost” is someone who is dead but who walks around and 
can talk and people can hear him and see him but not touch him.’ 
They objected. ‘One can touch zombies.’ . 

‘No, no! It was not a dead body the witches had animated to sacri- 
fice and eat. No one else made Hamlet’s dead father walk. He did it 
himself.’ 

‘Dead men can’t walk,’ protested my audience as one man. 

I was quite willing to compromise. ‘A “ghost” is the dead man’s 
shadow.’ 

But again they objected. ‘Dead men cast no shadows.’ 

‘They do in my country,’ I snapped. ; 

The old man quelled the babble of disbelief that arose immediately 
and told me with that insincere but courteous agreement one ¢x- 
tends to the fancies of the young, ignorant and superstitious, ‘No 
doubt in your country the dead can also walk without being zom- 
bies’. From the depths of his bag he produced a withered fragment 
of kola nut, bit off one end to show it wasn’t poisoned, and handed 
me the rest as a peace offering. 

‘Anyhow’, | resumed, ‘Hamlet’s dead father said that his own 
brother, the one who became chief, had poisoned him. He: wanted 
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Hamlet to avenge him. Hamlet believed this in his heart, for he did 
not like his father’s brother.’ I took another swallow of beer. ‘In the 
country of the great chief, living in the same homestead, for it was 
a very large one, was an important elder who was often with the 
chief to advise and help him. His name was Polonius, Hamlet was 
courting his daughter, but her father and her brother . . .’ (I cast 
hastily about for ‘some tribal analogy) ‘. . . warned her not to let 
Hamlet visit her when she was alone on her farm, for he would be 
a great chief and so could not marry her.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked the wife, who had settled down on the edge of 
the old man’s chair. He frowned at her for asking stupid questions 
and growled his answer, ‘They lived in the same homestead.’ 

‘That was not the reason,’ I informed them. ‘Polonius was a 
stranger who lived in the homestead because he helped the chief, 
not because he was a relative.’ 

‘Then why couldn’t Hamlet marry her?’ 

‘He could have,’ I explained, ‘but Polonius didn’t think he would. 
After all, Hamlet was a man of great importance who ought to marry 
a chief's daughter, for in his country a man could have only one 
wife. Polonius was afraid that if Hamlet made love to his daughter, 
then no one else would give a high bride price for her.’ 

‘That might be true,’ remarked one of the shrewder elders, ‘but a 
chief's son would give his mistress’s father enough presents to more 
than make up the difference, and patronage. Polonius sounds like a 
fool to me.’ 

‘Many people think he was,’ I agreed. ‘Meanwhile, Polonius sent 
his son Laertes off to Paris to learn the things of that country, for it 
was the homestead of a very great chief indeed. Because he was 
afraid that Laertes might waste a lot of money on beer and women 
and gambling, or get into trouble by fighting, he sent one of his ser- 
vants to Paris secretly, to spy out what Laertes was doing. One day 
Hamlet came upon Polonius’s daughter Ophelia. He behaved so oddly 
that he frightened her. Indeed’ —I was fumbling for words to express 
the dubious quality of Hamlet’s madness—‘the chief and many 
others had also noticed that when Hamlet talked one could under- 
stand the words but not what they meant. Many people thought 
that he had become mad.’ My audience suddenly became much more 
attentive. ‘The great chief wanted to know what was wrong with 
Hamlet, so he sent for two of Hamlet’s—age mates’ (school friends 
would have taken long explanation) ‘to talk to Hamlet and find out 
what troubled his heart. Hamlet, seeing that they had been bribed by 
the chief to betray him, told them nothing. Polonius however in- 
sisted that Hamlet was mad simply because he had been forbidden to 
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see Ophelia whom he loved.’ 
‘Why,’ inquired a bewildered voice, ‘should anyone bewitch 
Hamlet on that account?’ 

‘Bewitch him?’ 

“Yes, only witchcraft can make anyone mad, unless, of course, 
one sees the beings that lurk in the forest.’ 

I stopped being a story teller, pulled out my notebook and de- 
manded to be told more about these two causes of madness. Even 
while they spoke and I jotted notes, I tried to calculate the effect of 
this new factor on the plot. Hamlet had not been exposed to the 
beings that lurk in the forests. Only his relatives in the male line 
could bewitch him. Barring relatives not mentioned by Shakespeare, 
it had to be Claudius who was attempting to harm him. And, of 
course, it was. 

For the moment I staved off questions by saying that the great 
chief also refused to believe that Hamlet was mad for the love of 
Ophelia and nothing else. ‘He was sure that something much more 
important was troubling Hamlet’s heart.’ 

‘Now Hamlet’s age mates,’ I continued, ‘had brought with them a 
famous story teller. Hamlet decided to have this man tell the chief 
and all his homestead a story about a man who had poisoned his 
brother because he desired his brother’s wife and wished to be chief 
himself. Hamlet was sure the great chief could not hear the story 
without making a sign if he was indeed guilty, and then he would 
discover whether his dead father had told him the truth.’ 

The old man interrupted, with deep cunning ‘Why should a father 
lie to his son?’ he asked. 

I hedged: ‘Hamlet wasn’t sure that it really was his dead father.’ It 
was impossible to say anything, in that language, about devil-in- 
spired visions. 

“You mean,’ he said, ‘it actually was an omen, and he knew witches 
sometimes send false ones. Hamlet was a fool not to go to one skilled 
in reading omens and divining the truth in the first place. A man- 
who-sees-the-truth could have told him how his father died, if he 
really had been poisoned, and if there was witchcraft in it; then Ham- 
let could have called the elders to settle the matter.’ 

The shrewd elder ventured to disagree. ‘Because his father’s 
brother was a great chief, one-who-sees-the-truth might therefore 
have been afraid to tell it. I think it was for that reason that a friend 
of Hamlet’s father—a witch and an elder—sent an omen so his 
friend’s son would know. Was the omen true?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, abandoning ghosts and the devil; a witch-sent omen 
it would have to be. ‘It was true, for when the story teller was telling 
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his tale before all the homestead, the great chief rose in fear. Afraid 
that Hamlet indeed knew his secret he planned to have him killed.’ 

The stage set of the next bit presented some difficulties of trans- 
lation. I began cautiously. ‘The great chief told Hamlet’s mother to 
find out from her son what he knew. But because a woman's child- 
ren are always first in her heart, he had the important elder Polonius 
hide behind a cloth that hung against the wall of Hamlet’s mother’s 
sleeping hut. He started to scold his mother for what she had done.’ 

There was a shocked murmur from everyone; a man should never 
scold his mother. 

‘She called out in fear, and Polonius moved behind the cloth. 
Shouting, “A rat!”, Hamlet took his matchet and slashed through the 
cloth.’ I paused for dramatic effect. ‘He had killed Polonius!’ 

The old men looked at each other in supreme disgust. ‘That 
Polonius truly was a fool and a man who knew nothing! What child 
would not know enough to shout, “It’s me!” ’ With a pang I remem- 
bered: these people are ardent hunters, always armed with bow, 
arrow and matchet; at the first rustle in the grass, an arrow is aimed 
and ready; the hunter shouts ‘Game!’ If no human voice immediately 
answers, the arrow speeds on its way. Like a good hunter Hamlet 
had shouted, ‘A rat!’ 

I rushed in to save Polonius’s reputation. ‘Polonius did speak. 
Hamlet heard him. But he thought it was the chief and wished to 
kill him to avenge his father. He had meant to kill him earlier that 
evening. .. .’ I broke down, unable to describe to these pagans who 
had no belief in individual afterlife the difference between dying at 
one’s prayers and dying ‘unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled’. 

This time I had shocked my audience seriously. ‘For a man to raise 
his hand against his father’s brother and the one who has become his 
father —that is a terrible thing.’ ‘The elders ought to let such a man 
be bewitched.’ 

I nibbled at my kola nut in some perplexity, then pointed out that 
after all the man had killed Hamlet’s father. 

‘No’, pronounced the old man, speaking less to me than to the 
young men sitting behind the elders. ‘If your father’s brother has 
killed your father, you must appeal to your father’s age mates; they 
may avenge him. No man may use violence against his senior rela- 
tives.’ Another thought struck him. ‘But if his father’s brother had 
indeed been wicked enough to bewitch Hamlet and make him mad 
... that would be a good story indeed, for it would be his own fault 
that Hamlet, being mad, no longer had any sense and thus was ready 
to kill his father’s brother.’ 


There was a murmur of applause. Hamlet was again a good story 
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to them, but it no longer seemed quite the same story to me. As | 
thought over the coming complications of plot and motive, I lost 
courage and decided to skim over dangerous ground quickly. 

‘The great chief’, I went on, ‘was not sorry that Hamlet had killed 
Polonius. It gave him a reason to send Hamlet away, with his two 
treacherous age mates, with letters to a chief of a far country, say- 


ing that Hamlet should be killed. But Hamlet changed the writing on 


their papers, so that the chief killed his age mates instead.’ I en- 
countered a reproachful glare from one of the men whom I had told 
undetectable forgery was not merely immoral but beyond human 
skill. 1 looked the other way. 

‘Before Hamlet could return, Laertes came back for his father’s 
funeral. The great chief told him Hamlet had killed Polonius. Laertes 
swore to kill Hamlet because of this, and because his sister Ophelia, 
hearing her father had been killed by the man she loved, went mad 
and drowned in the river.’ 

‘Have you already forgotten what we told you?’ The old man was 
reproachful. ‘One cannot take vengeance on a madman; Hamlet 
killed Polonius in his madness. As for the girl, she not only went 
mad, she was drowned. Only witches can make people drown. Water 
itself can’t hurt anything. It is merely something one drinks and 
bathes in.’ 

] began to get cross. ‘If you don’t like the story, I'll stop.’ 

The old man made soothing noises and himself poured me some 
more beer. ‘You tell the story well, and we are listening. But it is 
clear that the elders of your country have never told you what the 
story really means. No, don’t interrupt! We believe you when you 
say your marriage customs are different, or your clothes and 
weapons. But people are the same everywhere; therefore, there are 
always witches and it is we, the elders, who know how witches 
work. We told you it was the great chief who wished to kill Hamlet, 
and now your own words have proved us right. Who were Ophelia’s 
male relatives?’ 

‘There were only her father and her brother.’ Hamlet was clearly 
out of my hands. 

‘There must have been many more; this also you must ask of your 
elders when you get back to your country. From what you tell us, 
since Polonius was dead, it must have been Laertes who killed 
Ophelia, though I do not see the reason for it.’ 

We had emptied one pot of beer, and the old men argued the 
point with slightly tipsy interest. Finally one of them demanded of 
me, ‘What did the servant of Polonius say on his return?’ 

With difficulty I recollected Reynaldo and his mission. ‘I don’t 
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think he did return before Polonius was killed.’ 

‘Listen,’ said the elder, ‘and I will tell you how it was and how 
your story will go, then you may tell me if I am right. Polonius knew 
his son would get into trouble, and so he did. He had many fines to 
pay for fighting, and debts from gambling. But he had only two ways 
of getting money quickly. One was to marry off his sister at once; 
but it is difficult to find a man who will marry a woman desired by 
the son of a chief. For if the chief’s heir commits adultery with your 
wife, what can you do? Only a fool calls a case against a man who 
will someday be his judge. Therefore Laertes had to take the second 
way: he killed his sister by witchcraft, drowning her so he could 
secretly sell her body to the witches.’ 

I raised an objection. ‘They found her body and they buried it. 
Indeed Laertes jumped into the grave to see his sister once more—so, 
you see, the body was truly there. Hamlet, who had just come back, 
jumped in after him.’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ The elder appealed to the others. ‘Laertes 
was up to no good with his sister’s body. Hamlet prevented him, 
because the chief’s heir, like a chief, does not wish any other man 
to grow rich and powerful. He would be angry, because he would 
have killed his sister without benefit to himself. In our country he 
would try to kill Hamlet for that reason. Is this not what happened?’ 

‘More or less’, I admitted. “When the great chief found Hamlet was 
still alive, he encouraged Laertes to try to kill Hamlet and arranged 
a fight with matchets between them. In the fight both the young 
men were wounded to death. Hamlet’s mother drank the poisoned 
beer that the chief meant for Hamlet in case he won the fight. When 
he saw his mother die of poison, Hamlet, dying, managed to kill his 
father’s brother with his matchet.’ 

“You see, I was right!’ exclaimed the elder. 

‘That was a very good story’, added the old man, ‘and you told it 
with very few mistakes. There was just one more error, at the very 
end. The poison Hamlet’s mother drank was obviously meant for the 
survivor of the fight, whichever it was. If Laertes had won, the great 
chief would have poisoned him, for no one would know that he ar- 
ranged Hamlet’s death; then, too, he need not fear Laertes’s witch- 
craft: it takes a strong heart to kill one’s only sister by witchcraft. 

‘Sometime’, concluded the old man, gathering his ragged toga 
about him, ‘you must tell us some more stories of your country. We, 
who are elders, will instruct you in their true meaning, so that when 
you return to your own land your elders will see that you have not 
been sitting in the bush, but among those who know things and who 
have taught you wisdom.’ 
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The Fox 
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A fox among the shadows of the town, 
Should I surrender to the arms of man? 
On the blank icehills lies in wait 
The fighting cold who has thrown down 
His challenge. I’ll not imitate 
The feline compromise. I scan 
With warring eyes the servile fate 
Of animals who joined the heated town. 


Lean-hearted lions in the concrete zoo 

Grow bellies, tendons slacken in pale hide, 
Their breath slows to a dying pace. 
Their keepers love them? Tell me who 
Would cage his love in such a place, 
Where only fish are satisfied? 
The keeper has a huntsman’s face, 

His grasping love would kill me in the zoo. 


A scavenger throughout the snowing wind 

I peel the sweet bark from the frozen tree 
Or trap the bird with springing jaws. 
The sun retreats out of my mind. 
How could I give this waking pause 
When death’s my sleeping company? 
Mad empty, licking at my sores, 

I how] this bitter and unloving wind. 
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Furious in the savage winter day 

The crimson riders hounded me from birth 
Through landscapes built of thorn and stone. 
Though I must be their sudden prey, 
Torn to my terror’s skeleton, 
Or go to the forgotten earth; 
I will have hunted too, alone, 

I will have wandered in my handsome day. 


Four seasons wrestle me, I throw them all 
And live to tumble with another year 

In love or battle. I’ll not fly 

From mindless elements and fall 

A victim to the keeper’s lie. 

The field is mine; but still I fear 

Strong death, my watching enemy, 
Though seasons pass and | survive them all. 


Anthony Gross: Behind Guildhall 
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han many of my colleagues appear to do. It is not simply the 
result of personal experience. I mention this because it seems 
to be the fashion just now to assume that an author never even tries 
to be objective, speaks entirely for himself on all occasions: indeed, 
several times recently, I have even had the sourest remarks of my 
most disagreeable characters quoted against me (by people who 
really must know better than this) to show what nasty things I am 
thinking. Personal experience must come in somewhere, I suppose, 
but a man can at least try to be objective. If I take a gloomy view it 
may be because the facts as I see them do not light up the prospect. 
Other writers who are more hopeful may be wiser than I am; but 
some of them too may be tempted, as so many people are now, to 
avoid taking any long hard look at unpleasant facts. We all have to 
do some eye-closing, knowing that we have our lives to live and can- 
not be illimitably tough-minded. Nevertheless, there is much to be 
said in favour of being realistic about one’s profession. 

It is a profession that is shrinking, no matter how it is regarded. 
The status of the author is not what it was. Society, as people say, 
takes a dimmer view of him than it used to do. Possibly authors 
themselves are not what they were. It is an argument easy to use, 
and we often meet it. But it misses the point, even if we are now 
nothing but so many scribbling midgets. If there arose among Us a 
young novelist who was a greater genius than the Dickens of the 
Early Victorian period, he could never triumphantly capture the 
country as Dickens did. He would face too much competition, not 
merely from other books but from TV, radio, films; there would not 
be sufficient attention and excitement to spare to afford him his 
triumph; the public of today would not co-operate as the Victorians 
did. (In passing, let me add that it has long been my view that a deep- 
seated and passionate public need has an immediate effect upon any 
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form of art. This explains the astonishing development of Eliza- 
beth drama, the r9th century novel, and even the silent film, which 
between 1910-1925 made amazing progress.) We can bring this 
nearer home. The public now would not co-operate as it was doing 
even in the ‘twenties and early ’thirties. At the present time it does 
not want to create this particular sort of reputation, with the result 
that no such reputations are made. During the last ten years the flood 
of new books has been in full spate, but where among the new 
writers are those whose names are now household words? We have 
our post-war public figures, but how many of them are authors? 

When I was young, the best-known authors had a position in 
society quite different from that occupied by any English author 
today. Even the people who did not read them, who cared nothing 
for books, knew about them. They represented Literature, and Litera- 
ture was still sufficiently important to demand representation. Go 
back another thirty or forty years, and the difference is striking. 
Compare Mr T. S. Eliot and Tennyson not as poets but as public 
figures. Tennyson is there with Gladstone in a sense in which it is 
impossible to say that Mr Eliot is here with Sir Winston Churchill. 
People made pilgrimages merely to catch a glimpse of Tennyson (I 
am writing this only a few miles from Farringford). Transport is 
easier now, but I hear nothing of coach tours to Chelsea for a pos- 
sible sight of Mr Eliot. It is likely that Tennyson had no more intel- 
ligently appreciative readers than Mr Eliot has. Certainly Tennyson 
made many deliberate concessions to popular taste, but then the 
author of The Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk can hardly 
be said to be too austere. And it was the Victorian poet who was the 
recluse. But his bulk in the public scene was immensely larger be- 
cause Literature itself, which he represented, was then considered to 
be far more important. Our grandfathers feted it; we merely cling on 
to it. Our communal and official world, the world of banquets and 
decorations, still pays it a tepid lip service; but our showiest national 
figures go racing and appear to have stopped reading. 

Even in my time, the attitude of most publishers towards authors 
has changed very much for the worse. The older publishers wanted 
to have writers in whom they believed on their lists, and were often 
willing to keep them going for years in the hope of finally sharing 
their triumphs. They thought in terms not of individual books but 
of authors themselves. I do not say such publishers can no longer be 
found, but I do say they are harder and harder to find. The grimmer 
economics of the trade have created a demand for the smash-hit 
book, no matter who writes it, and have made the careful nursing 
of a talent a difficult and expensive process. We now have large pub- 
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lishing houses in the mass production business, especially in 
America, in whose sight authors hardly exist at all, except as pur- 
veyors of ‘titles’. It is a sausage-factory outlook. This has been en- 
couraged by the mass publication of paper-back books. It is signifi- 
cant that when these are budgeted for, the author seems to be over- 
looked altogether at first, so that his miserable royalty, quite dispro- 
portionately small, has to be squeezed in at the last moment. It is in 
fact a world of ‘titles’ not authors. It is beginning to imitate the film 
studios, in which writers are not regarded as creative artists but as 
so many medium-level technicians, small fry when compared with 
producers, directors, and star performers. An experienced screen, 
TV or radio writer finds himself at home among the new-style pub- 
lishers, in search not of men but of ‘titles’, not of personalities and 
highly individual talent but of so much easily saleable stuff, bring- 
ing quick returns. 

Certainly there are opportunities here, some of them new, for a 
writer who is content to be regarded as a superior technician (with- 
out, however, the backing of a strong union), who is ready to work 
hard pleasing other people rather than himself, who will do and say 
nothing to make himself disliked by the controllers of these various 
industries, the State, the popular Press. But even here, when he is 
careful to cut himself down to the required size, his prospects are 
hardly rosy. If he imagines he can earn enough in these fields to 
keep him while he is writing his masterpiece (quite apart from what 
the Inland Revenue will do to him), he is likely to be badly mis- 
taken. The new opportunities offer no gold mines. We have all read 
columns of correspondence about TV. Not one of these earnest cor- 
respondents ever troubled himself about the writer, who at present, 
here in Britain, is expected to offer his work to millions for no more 
than he would receive from a minor magazine or a fortnight’s pro- 
duction by a repertory company. If the writer grumbles, as well he 
might, he is told to remember the publicity he is receiving. But pub- 
licity for what? The writer is not hoping for a tour of the music 
halls. And if he is a playwright, he may find that the very theatres 
that are expected to keep him, a task that TV has not yet even at- 
tempted, are suffering badly from this unfair competition. The BBC 
not only pays the writer as little as it possibly can, it also shows signs 
of wanting to negotiate with the commercial TV enterprises for an 
agreement to limit fees. Sometimes | wonder if all this is mere 
economics: I have a notion that senior administrators, like politi- 
cians, detest authors. 

At this point, some readers will feel that I have wandered too far 
from literature. | might reply that literature, as its history shows us, 
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has a disconcerting trick of popping up in odd places, that while 
noble-minded devoted beings often fail to produce any, the strangest 
hacks may turn up with some, that literature emerges in fact from a 
great mass of writing. But let us turn to the young poet, the fastidious 
novelist, the careful slow essayist or critic. If any of these types are 
thinking of turning themselves into professional men of letters, 
they should be warned against any such move. Their best plan is to 
find a steady and fairly soft job, as far removed as possible from any- 
thing to do with writing. Those halfway houses—journalism, ad- 
vertising, hack book jobs—are death to all but the strongest talents. 
Regular easy employment, such as a clerkship in some sleepy town, 
is the thing. This will not take too much out of a man and will leave 
him free to write what he wants in his spare time. Some jobs could 
be earmarked for men of letters. Municipal authorities should be 
encouraged to employ at least one poet, essayist or critic. There was 
a time when a professorship offered the right conditions, especially 
for the critic, but now our professors are expected to deliver too 
many lectures, see too many students, and the academic background 
cannot be recommended. A small tobacconist’s shop in a cathedral 
city, lodgings at the house of some ecclesiastical widow (preferably 
without daughters), might nourish some very subtle writing, prob- 
ably appallingly iconoclastic. 

It is true that grants and fellowships can help the critic or his- 
torian. America has now far more good solid criticism of its con- 
temporary literature than we have, and this is chiefly because 
American critics like Alfred Kazin and Maxwell Geismar have re- 
ceived generous grants, enabling them to attempt sustained work, 
while our critics must earn their living writing short essays and re- 
views. But then we have nothing like the wealthy American Founda- 
tions, wondering what to do with their money. Just after the war 
there were several schemes for giving grants to writers in general, 
but little came of them. The truth is, that creative writers do not 
flourish in this atmosphere of official aid. They are not, in the eyes of 
committees, very sound types. They are rude; they drink too much; 
they have strange ideas; they produce work that is hard to defend 
at the quarterly meeting; they arouse the antagonism of that section 
of the Press which hates the arts. Moreover, it is precisely the 
original and independent-minded artist who dislikes feeling that he 
is a subsidized man; he wants to feel that his own work is bringing 
him both appreciation and a reasonable livelihood; he cannot come 
to terms with the world of public administration and finance, does 
not want to find himself on any agenda. In fact, even a modest rebate 
of income tax for money spent on cultural objects would do more 
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for the arts than the most elaborate system of public grants or an 
Arts Council ten times the size of the present one. 

An author of any size, originality and merit soon begins to chal- 
lenge the accepted values of his society. Who will encourage and re- 
ward him for doing this? Parliament, the City Council, Ministries, 
Committees composed of safe men? It is unlikely. Big business ad- 


~ yertisers, commercial theatre managers, a Press that must flatter its 


readers? Not for long. He can only hope for a few brave publishers, 
still with an eye on personality and talent, and for the increasing 
patronage of a reading public that has not been made half-witted by 
mass communications and has some money left to spend on books. 
Clearly, if such an author is sensible, he will cling to some non- 
literary job that at least keeps him, and perhaps a wife and family, 
decently fed, housed and clothed. (And let us remember that the con- 
ditions necessary for authorship, including a quiet room, are harder 
and harder to obtain at a fair price.) But the kind of author we have 
in mind is not likely to be sensible and careful, and it would be all 
the worse for us if he were. He does not want to be writing in the 
intervals of clerking, curating, or night-watching. By Heaven — he 
is an author, first, last, and all the time—or he is nothing. His work 
cannot be neatly parcelled out. It is all-demanding, all-absorbing. It 
is no hobby, like photography or stamp-collecting, but a way of life. 
Either he launches himself in authorship, come what may, or he 
loses all self-respect. He feels he exists to write. He must create or 
perish. And, let us admit it, that is the man, that is the work, we 
want. We need him and his kind more than ever. No doubt he will 
somehow blaze his way through; but not for a long time have the 
odds been so heavily against him. Thus, a gloomy view is not un- 
reasonable, though I confess | would be delighted to be proved all 


wrong. 
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This tranquil cyclone, gentle in its rage, 
This word too simple to be understood, 
New-born and squalling, dignified with age: 


This unforgiven crime, serene with good, 
Homage of toilsome climb and steep descent, 
Thirst-bringing drink, starvation-causing food: 


Beyond the passion lies the deep content, 
Beneath the deep content, the passion runs, 
A hateful kindness, Hell-born, Heaven-sent, 


Its servants in their heat as pure as nuns, 
Savagely warring, blessedly at rest, 
Its pulse the rising of outnumbered suns: 


Its slime the vapoured dew, its worst the best, 
Its sickness health, its depths the clearest sky — 
What is it? Ah, you never would have guessed; 


But she towards whom (though far) I softly cry 
When asked, immediately would find it out, 
Swiftly as white intuitive pigeons fly. 
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A LETTER FROM NEW DELHI 


It is safe to say that there is today no counterpart in the world to the 
phenomenon of Indians writing in English. It is true that Conrad has 
been assimilated into the great tradition of English literature, but: 
from Europe he is the exception. He made an imperishable contribu- 
tion to the novel; but there is no branch of English literary activity 
in which Indian writers have not claimed consideration. Many 
Indians have been minor poets in English, and one of them even laid 
claim to greater heights, when Yeats included some verses of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in The Oxford Book of English Verse. Mulk Raj 
Anand and R. K. Narayan are among the modern novelists from 
India whose books have quality and are widely read. In every field of 
the humanities there have been Indians who have thought in English 
and expressed themselves with felicity. The conscious effort to 
master a foreign language sometimes results in a self-conscious 
elegance, an undue emphasis on semantic chastity and a tendency to 
over-write; but, on the whole, what other people has done so well in 
an alien tongue? Doubtless in days to come, thanks to a similar 
historical situation, there will be a growing number of African 
authors using English; but Indo-English literature (an ugly but useful 
phrase) is the first of the freaks. 

This considerable output of Indian writers has its roots in the 
minority of nearly five millions (out of a total population of 356 
millions) which has a knowledge of English and feels thoroughly at 
ease in the cultural climate of the West. If few books of merit are 
published in India itself, it is because authors seek publication in 
England as a matter of prestige. Indians have not been converted, as 
Macaulay had hoped, into ‘English in tastes, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect’; but certainly the powers of receptivity and assimila- 
tion of the Indian mind have brought India nearer to an understand- 
ing of the West than any other people of the East. 

But knowledge of English has not merely been the road to inter- 
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national understanding; it has also been the bond of unity within the 
country. There are fourteen major languages in India and each has 
a sturdy literature of its own; but besides the influence which English’ 
literature has had on almost all of them, the only way in which they 
can draw on each other is through the common medium of English. 
_ This was given striking recognition at the time of the inauguration of 
a National Academy (Sahitya Akademi) of Letters in Delhi in March, 
when it decided to make eligible for membership those whose 
achievements might be in the English language. This was an obvious 
step; it would have been, for instance, ludicrous to exclude Rad- 
hakrishnan, who is a Fellow of the British Academy, from fellowship 
of a similar body in his own country. The Chairman of the Akademi 
is Jawaharlal Nehru, who has never published anything in an Indian 
language. 

Has the English language, then, come to stay in India? The battle is 
not yet won. The Constitution of India lays down that Hindi shall be 
the official language of the Union and replace English after 15 years. 
But Hindi is the mother tongue of only 150 millions, and the rest do 
not relish this clause. There is no doubt that many of those who 
voted for this in the Constituent Assembly regarded it as a postpone- 
ment rather than a solution. But a vociferous and politically in- 
fluential group has been demanding that necessary steps be taken 
even now to ensure a smooth replacement, and the Government of 
India in response has been encouraging the study of Hindi in non- 
Hindi speaking areas, persuading provincial governments to make 
Hindi a compulsory subject in schools, and compiling, with the help 
of expert committees, Hindi dictionaries of scientific terms. If this 
programme succeeds then it will mean that the English language 
and the whole atmosphere that its knowledge has evoked, will be 
blighted in India. It is true that the Constitution lays down that even 
after English has been replaced by Hindi, provision can be made for 
its use alongside. But that can only mean a lingering death; if it 
comes to pass nationalism will have claimed one more victim— 
regretted by millions in India itself. 


S.GOPAL 


FRANK CONFESSION 


The following letter was written in 1443 by Aeneas Silvius Pic- 
colomini to his father in Italy. Aeneas was then thirty-eight and 
working in the Imperial Chancery at Vienna under Gaspar Schlick 
but when the event occurred which he describes, he was still secre- 
tary to the Anti-Pope Felix V. He had not yet taken orders. The 
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original, in Latin, is printed in Rudolf Wolkan’s Briefwechsel des 


Eneas Silvius Piccolomini (1905) ep: 78. 

Aeneas Silvius poet warmly greets his father Silvius. You write 
that you do not know whether to be glad or sorry, Father, that the 
Lord has given me a child. But I see cause for giadness, and none for 


~ sorrow. For what is sweeter to mankind than to beget in one’s own 


likeness and, as it were, continue one’s stock and leave someone 
after one’s death? What on earth is more blessed than to see your 
children’s children? For my part I am delighted that my seed has 
borne fruit and that some part of me will survive when I die; and I 
thank God who has made this woman’s child a boy, so that another 
little Aeneas will play about my father and mother, and give to his 
grandparents the comfort which his father should have supplied. 
For if my birth was a pleasure to you, who begot me, why should not 
my son be a joy to me? And will not my baby’s face rejoice your 
heart, when you see me in him? Will it not make you happy when 
the little one hangs about your neck and charms you with his baby 
ways? 

But perhaps you will say it is my offence you mourn, because I 
have begotten a child in sin. I do not know what idea you have of me. 
Certainly you, who are flesh, did not beget a son of stone or iron. 
You know what a cock you were, and I too am no eunuch nor to be 
put in the category of the cold-blooded. Nor yet am la hypocrite who 
wants to seem better than he is. I frankly confess my error, for J am 
no holier than David the King nor wiser than Solomon. This sin is 
ancient and of long standing, and I do not know any who have 
escaped it. The plague is widespread, if it be a plague to use one’s 
natural instincts. Although I do not see why copulation should be 
so utterly condemned when nature, who does nothing by mistake, 
has planted this appetite in every living thing, so that the human 
race may continue. 

But, I think you say, there are definite limits within which this is 
permitted and this appetite must not go beyond legitimate marriage. 
Certainly that is so, and wrong is often committed even within the 
bounds of matrimony. There are also definite limits to drinking, eat- 
ing, and talking; and who observes them? Who is so righteous that he 
does not fall seven times a day? The hypocrite replies and says he has 
no crime on his conscience. But I know that there is no merit in me 
and place my hope of pardon only in the divine mercy, which knows 
our weakness and that we are prone to wantonness, and will not 
close against us the fountain of forgiveness which is open to all. 

But enough of this. Now, since you ask my reasons for thinking 
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the child is mine, so that you do not look after a stranger, I shall tell 
you briefly how the thing happened. Two years have not quite passed 
since I went to Strassburg as ambassador. It was the Quinquagesima 
week before last. There, while for several days I had nothing to do, 
there came to my inn and slept under the same roof as myself a 
woman from England who was neither plain nor elderly. Because she 
knew Italian extremely well, she addressed me in Tuscan which, in 
those parts, was all the more delightful because it was so rare. ] took 
pleasure in this woman’s humour, for she was very witty, and often 
recalled Cleopatra’s eloquence, which ensnared not only Antony 
but also Julius Caesar. And I asked myself — “Who will blame me if a 
little man as I am do what the greatest men have not despised?’ 
Sometimes I thought of Moses, sometimes of Aristotle, and at others 
recalled examples among the Christians. What more can I say? 
Desire overcame me. I grew hot and burned for the woman, and I ad- 
dressed her with many compliments. 

But just as the waves of the sea are tossed back by the harsh rocks, 
so she scorned my words and held me off for three days. She had with 
her a little daughter five years old who had been commended by her 
father Melincus to our host, and the mother feared lest he should 
guess something and remove the child from her mother. By now it 
was evening, and next day the woman was due to depart. I was afraid 
of losing my prey. I asked her not to bolt her bedroom door that 
evening. I said I would come at dead of night. She refused, and held 
out no hope at all. I pressed her, but always got the same reply. We 
went to bed. I said to myself —‘How am I to know she will not do 
as I asked her?’ | thought of Zima the Florentine.’ Perhaps she would 
imitate his mistress. ‘I may as well try,’ thought I. When all was 
quiet I went to the woman’s room. The door was shut but not bolted. 
I opened it, I went in, I possessed her. 

That is how my son was begotten, and the woman’s name is 
Elizabeth. The nine months from 13 February to 13 November make 
the period needed for a birth. The woman had told me about this 
when later she came to Basel. But, although I had obtained her not 
by money but the most urgent prayers, still | thought that, with 
feminine cunning, she was saying this in order to get money out of 
me, and | did not believe her. But now that I see she affirms it when 
she cannot hope to get anything from me, and as the name and the 
time both agree, I believe that it is my son and I beg you, my father, 
to accept your grandson and bring him up till he is old enough to 
come to me and be educated by me. And please do not believe that a 
rich woman would lie about her child. 

1 Boccaccio Decameron, sth Novella of the 3rd day. 
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Now I shall turn to other things. What you tell me about your: 


_ self and my mother growing old ought, Father, to be a joy to you and 


her; for you have reached those years which you longed for when 
you were young and can now serve God freely and cheerfully, quit 
of all those passions which turn the minds of young people away 
from him. And do not tell me that age takes away everything and 


~ even the soul, as though you believed the soul could die which is 


divine and immortal. For what the poet meant was that with age the 
vigour of the soul cooled which in youth is so fervent. And yet it 
leans rather to vice than to virtue. In old age the soul is purged and 
desires nothing but what is good, and such I hope you and my mother 
are, though she never clung to worldly desires but with a kind of 
heroic virtue thought it happiness to serve God alone; so that her old 
age is less sad than yours. If you were young, I should fear more for 
you. 

What you tell me about my sister Laudomia’s children is what I 
well believe and rejoice at. You must see to it that they study litera- 
ture, the only thing that raises men above their fellows. When I see 
my position here more established, I shall send for one of them. If 
my cousin Jacopo Tolomeo writes to me he will certainly get an 
answer; but he must not expect to be challenged by a letter, for I 
write only as often as is necessary to keep us all happy. I am pleased 
about his regular lectureship and his salary, and rejoice to see that 
his reputation grows daily. | am sending a letter with this to Bar- 
tolomeo and I shall never forget his kindness to you and my mother, 
nor that he loves only his wife, my sister Caterina. I commend 
Mother to you and your protection, and | pray God that, when I 
come home, I shall find you all alive. For we shall celebrate our re- 
union with rejoicing, and how we are to live for what remains of our 
life we shall settle according to your wishes nor shall I ever quarrel 
with you. Salute Giovanni and Laudomia his wife for me, accept my 
little son, and write to me if you need anything. Farewell. From 
Graz, 20 September, 1443. 

On 19 November, 1444, Aeneas wrote again to his father about the 
child (ep: 162): 

You wrote to me two years ago now (sic) about the son who was 
born to me at Florence of a woman called Elizabeth, as is that most 
Holy Widow whose feast is celebrated today. I replied with many 
reasons why | believed the child was mine, but you never wrote 
again. I do not know if he is dead, as another son born to me in Scot- 
land died; for it does happen that more lambs die than sheep. So I 
beg of you, be sure to let me know everything, and have faith in me 
because, if God will favour me as he has done so far, though J] know 
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myself unworthy of his favour, I shall be able to be, if not a help, at 
least a credit to you and our descendants. . . . 
That is all we ever hear of Aeneas’s attempts to leave something 
of himself behind him. Fourteen years later he was Pope Pius II. 
FLORA GRIERSON 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY IN PARIS: 
A FRENCH VIEW 


I remember that Gide, after seeing the beautiful film in colour of 
Henry V that the English made with such loving care, Gide who 
could never be accused of chauvinism, showed a certain irritation 
and remarked that it was extremely disagreeable for us. 

With Antony and Cleopatra, however, there was no danger of 
displeasing us: it is the play that the majority of French people ap- 
preciate most, because it is one of the best pictures that have ever 
been painted of the passion of love between a man and a woman who 
are both interesting by reason of the eminence of their station, their 
intelligence and even their age. Nothing is more interesting, in fact, 
than to see the progress and effects of passion on people of mature 
age, when their lives already have a solid structure and their charac- 
ters are completely formed, when judgment is ripe and self-know- 
ledge unobscured—to see the whole complex edifice catch fire and 
burst into towering flames, providing a magnificent and entrancing 
spectacle for those who have the privilege of being present. Apart 
from that, as Antony and Cleopatra has been translated by Gide and 
played often enough, as Hamlet has, it is well known to the French 
public, who can follow the action in English, even when their know- 
ledge of the language is imperfect, and translate the scenes from 
memory. 

I shall admit without further ado that I was enchanted by the 
Stratford Company’s production; I would never have imagined that 
so much robust life, so full of savour, could have come out of tradi- 
tional theatre. In our country, tradition and life never coincide 
except in comedy; and even in comedy the life we show is elaborate- 
ly stylized, from the first movement to the last, but with an effect 
that is nevertheless sincere, is indeed all the more sincere the more 
subtle it becomes because our sincerity is not satisfied with the first 
truth that comes to hand but endeavours to approach as close as pos- 
sible to the ideal. In writing thus, I am thinking above all of 
Marivaux, played so well at the Comédie Francaise and so divinely 
by Madeleine Renaud and Jean-Louis Barrault. To see a performance 
of Les Fausses Confidences at the Marigny gives one almost over- 
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whelming pleasure: confronted by such a comedy, played by such 
actors, one understands what the genius of our country is. . . . But 
such perfect pleasures, if one wants to appreciate them to the 
utmost, to the point where they refresh the heart, need their con- 
trasts. If we confined ourselves to them they would surfeit us; other 


admirations do not diminish them, on the contrary, the study of the 
~ geniuses of other countries is always salutary. None is more fortify- 


ing than Shakespeare, by reason of the vigour of his humanism and 
the abundant richness of his language; he presents happiness with 
the same assured skill as misfortune, he passes from one to the other 
as easily as one passes from day into night, and from night into day. 
He is the universal poet par excellence, a truth that has been admit- 
ted a thousand times. 

On the occasion of the production of Antony and Cleopatra, I dis- 
covered that it is well worth while soaking onself in such a text in 
the original, even if it remains almost unintelligible. For a remark- 
ably interesting phenomenon occurs: the poetic language, deprived 
of meaning, brings no ideas or sentiments to the mind, but acts 
physically upon ene, rather in the way music acts—music with feet 
rather than wings (after all it is perfectly appropriate to talk of 
poetry having feet). Its sonority and rhythm become more apparent 
and more powerful in effect. It seems that the English language 
demands of those who speak it a greater physical effort than French 
or other Latin languages (and that is perhaps one of the reasons why 
the English so readily keep silent). But well spoken, by good actors 
who breathe their own life into it, its physical effect on an audience 
is notably more powerful than that of any other language; it can dis- 
pense with music, indeed it does dispense with music, since England, 
that has so many poets and writers of genius, has no great composers, 
with the sole exception of Purcell. Yes, the English language, apart 
from its athletic quality, seems to me as nourishing as wholemeal 
bread, rich with all its vitamins, its salt and flavour. Naturally it is in 
the theatre that this particular virtue reveals itself; in the cinema the 
language is not truly present, and one can therefore have no real 
communion with it.... 

Peggy Ashcroft is a magnificent and amazing tragic actress. She is 
very beautiful, with large hollow eyes that remind one of an absinthe 
drinker, I see her as reigning over Piccadilly, inspired by an ever- 
youthful Eros, more spirit than flesh, no, she is not of the flesh except 
in a Baudelairean way. Her voice, a little like the voice of Yma 
Sumac, is now contralto, now soprano: is she not, she also, the 
daughter of the Sun? She has a way of laughing that sends shivers 
down one’s spine, very proper in a queen who uses her feminine 
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charms as part of her statesmanship. I do not see how anyone could 
play Cleopatra better than she does, or entrance us more with the 
drama that ended her life—a drama surely far less terrible than an 
old age she would have been all too unprepared for. 

Michael Redgrave is perfect in the part of Mark Antony; he has 
all the qualities needed to make a living reality out of the great 
Roman general—to make a solid Englishman out of him, painted in 
bold colours. With him, one called to mind Plutarch’s Antony 
(although his head is more romantic than classical, as Jean Adrian 
has observed), above all one can hear Shakespeare, whose verse he 
speaks with great style though it never fails to be vividly alive and 
full of flavour. As one listens to him, and to Harry Andrews, too, who 
plays Enobarbus, one feels that the good actors of the Elizabethan 
age must have been just like that: an impression that is incredibly 
heart-warming, more moving than one can say. 

ADRIENNE MONNIER 
Translated from the French 


THE WASTE SCOTLAND 


With apologies to Sc*tt G*ds*r M*cd*rm*d and of course to Mr 
Eliot 


The warrld is a scroggie croft o unco drouth 
Wi blastit learnin and wi donsie men 
Whan will we see the wet o Clyde oorslap 
And plenish the ramfeezl’d howes agen? 


April’s the reuchest month, ryvin the mools 

It gars the gawans brak oot o the knowe 

And whar’s the deed mon that you derned awa 
Has he begun to braird, or has he no? 


There is not even Lallans on the braes 

But stour and skriegh o sassenachs and rats 
And birkie’s playin chess or tossin cabers 
And warlocks makin glamorie wi the cartes. 


D’ye ken the tummlin tours 0 onreal rouns 
Vienna, Auchtermuchty and Dunblane? 
Lenin, thou pluckst me burnin from the reik: 
The cock skirls from the dowlie kirk: Amen. 


HUBERT NICHOLSON 
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THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK by T. S. Eliot. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


Let me say first that I have not yet seen Mr Eliot’s play. In attempt- 
ing, therefore, to judge it from the printed text alone, I am certain 
to make some errors and may make a great many; for it is impossible 
to imagine with complete accuracy how a piece which has most 
obviously been written for the theatre rather than for the library 
would in fact appear on the stage. 

There is, however, one advantage to be found in reading rather 
than seeing the play, and that is that one has time to notice and to 
admire the verse. I have heard it said by some who have listened to 
the verse in the theatre that it was indistinguishable from prose. 
This seems to me most unlikely unless nothing more is meant by the 
judgment than that the verse does not constantly and without 
dramatic relevance insist upon being noticed as ‘poetry’. It does not 
seem to be Mr Eliot’s aim in these plays to write ‘poetry’. What he 
does do is to write, with consummate skill, a kind of verse which 
never for the sake of metre distorts the rhythm of actual contempor- 
ary speech and which, while it does not ‘elevate’ the speech, does, in a 
way, control it and give it a form which even when the precise form 
is not detected by the ear, is still effective. In his essay on ‘Poetry 
and Drama’ Mr Eliot describes as follows the method of versifica- 
tion which he adopted for ‘The Family Reunion’ and which he has 
continued to follow. ‘What I worked out is substantially what I have 
continued to employ: a line of varying length and varying number of 
syllables, with a caesura and three stresses. The caesura and the stres- 
ses may come at different places, almost anywhere in the line; the 
stresses may be close together or well separated by light syllables; 
the only rule being that there must be one stress on one side of the 
caesura and two on the other.’ 

Now with great diffidence I should suggest that while it may be of 
the utmost value to the poet himself to keep at the back of his mind in 
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the act of composing his verses this standard of stresses and caesuras, 


the method does not work precisely. This is perhaps only another 
way of saying that ‘English poetry does not scan’; and that state- 
ment does seem to me almost half true; for the variations in stress 
and in the lightness or heaviness of syllables are so very great that it 
is most rare to find a precise pattern of sound repeated in two con- 
secutive lines of English verse. Even in the most regular verse the 
‘metre’ is an ideal held in the mind and the poet is constantly run- 
ning away from it and coming back to it again. Mr Eliot’s system of 
versification in this play is much looser than most systems and is all 
the more difficult to see applied exactly. For instance, in the line 

Mrs Guzzard, this is perfectly incredible 
the stresses and caesura are, I imagine, as follows. 

Mrs Guzzard, || this is pérfectly incrédible. 

But it remains true that more weight will be given to the syllables 
‘Mrs’ and ‘this’ than to the other ‘light’ syllables. Examples are ob- 
vious and could be multiplied. There are lines that could be read as 
anapaests; there are even some (bonus dormitat Homerus?) which 
appear as perfectly good blank verse, e.g., ‘But how did Mrs Guzzard 
know my name?’ The extraordinary and admirable thing is that so 
loose and variable a system really works and gives such an impres- 
sion both of nature and of art. The underlying rhythm may not be 
easy to detect, but it imposes itself and it disciplines the matter of the 
verse and, I should say, delights us even if we do not realize what it is 
that is delighting us. In a word, for the purpose which Mr Eliot seems 
to have had in mind the verse is brilliantly successful. 

Now whether the purpose is in itself wholly admirable is another 
question. In writing of ‘The Cocktail Party’, again in ‘Poetry and 
Drama’, Mr Eliot admits ‘I laid down for myself the ascetic rule to 
avoid poetry which could not stand the test of strict dramatic utility: 
with such success, indeed, that it is perhaps an open question 
whether there is any poetry in the play at all.’ The question, in a 
sense, still seems to me ‘perhaps open’. 

In the same essay Mr Eliot quotes the line from ‘Othello’. ‘Keep up 
your bright swords, for the dew will rust them’ and points out that 
this is not only a beautiful line but is appropriate to the situation 
and to the character who is speaking. Mr Eliot himself writes lines 
which are appropriate to character and situation but which, though 
very skilful, are not beautiful. One is concerned to know why this 
is so, and I think it is a very important question. 

It may be said, I think, that Mr Eliot, in the choice of his situations 
and characters, or in the treatment of them, is, in some sense, ‘play- 
ing down’ to his audience. This is not entirely the truth, but it seems 
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to be part of the truth and, in so far as it is true, Mr Eliot has some 
fairly good reasons for ‘playing down’. ‘People’, he has written, ‘are 
prepared to put up with verse from the lips of personages dressed in 
the fashion of some distant age; they should be made to hear it from 
people dressed like ourselves, living in houses and apartments like 
ours, and using telephones and motor cars and radio sets.’ And again 


“What we have to do is to bring poetry into the world in which the 


audience lives and to which it returns when it leaves the theatre; not 
to transport the audience into some imaginary world totally unlike 
its own, an unreal world in which poetry is tolerated.’ If, he goes on, 
this could be accomplished successfully ‘by a generation of drama- 
tists having the benefit of our experience’, then in the end ‘our own 
sordid, dreary daily world would be suddenly illuminated and trans- 
figured.’ 

The theory is respectable, but is there not something the least bit 
revivalistic about it? We ‘bring poetry’ into what seems an alien 
world, and people ‘should be made to hear it’. All right; or all right 
up to a point. But what do we do next? We convince them, with 
their motor cars and their radio sets, that it is really not so bad. The 
audience finds ‘that it is saying to itself “I could talk in poetry too!” ’ 
(again from ‘Poetry and Drama’). 

I wonder whether it could, and I wonder whether this attitude is 
helpful either to the art of Mr Eliot or to any art. Mr Eliot has made 
great concessions, and made them with the utmost skill, to the radio 
set and the motor car, but I would sacrifice all his dramatic works for 
one lyric out of the ‘Four Quartets’. 

Yet I realize that Mr Eliot cannot reasonably be expected to go on 
writing Quartets for ever, and that in these dramatic works he is at- 
tempting something very valuable, in the course of which even some 
of these concessions may be justified. He is at his work of reintegra- 
tion and he is starting at the bottom. 

I’m being very serious. 

What I mean is, my garden’s no less unreal to me 

Than the world outside it. If you have two lives 

Which have nothing whatever to do with each other— 

Well, they’re both unreal. But for Eggerson 

His garden is a part of one single world. 
Bravo, Eggerson! I agree. I agree entirely. The problem, metaphysical 
and moral, is interesting and urgent. In our days it may only be 
capable of solution by the use of a rather low denominator. It may be 
best represented by a story of disputed parentage, of failed organists 
and of thwarted potters, a story of egocentric frustration and resig- 
nation, seasoned with a little fashionable drawing-room comedy. 
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These characters may have their parallels in the ‘Ion’ of Euripides. 
The late Mr Guzzard, a disappointed musician, may be Apollo, 
leader of the Muses, and Mrs Guzzard the Pythia. Colby (‘you sound 
awfully religious’) may have his prototype in the Greek boy stand- 
ing with his bow bent in the pure air of Delphi, ready with his ar- 
rows to scare from his divine father’s temple the swans that would 
fly up the valley of the Pleistus. But still something not altogether 
good seems to have happened. I would say that the Greek story has 
been deprived of its whole force by the omission both of the religious 
and of the human element. The great god who raped a poor human 
girl has been replaced by the late Mr Guzzard. The outraged mother 
does not appear: No one feels anything stronger than disappoint- 
ment. Neither god is justified nor man, and Mr Eliot’s peculiar 
delicacy is in persuading us that justification is perhaps unnecessary; 
that it will do to be a very subordinate organist. And so everyone, 
car owner and owner of radio set, will be contented. 

] have the utmost admiration for Mr Eliot and for his work. I hope 
I am not disloyal to this admiration, nor wholly insensitive to the 
excellent aims which he pursues, when I sometimes murmur to my- 
self: 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 


REX WARNER 


THE BANDIT ON THE BILLIARD TABLE by Alan Ross. (Verschoyle. 25s.) 
TEMPLES OF THE SUN AND Moon by Michael Swan. (Cape. 21s.) 


We shall, before long, have made all the journeys. Every place in 
the known world will have been charted, described and illustrated, 
in the agreeable and competent books which now pour in lavish and 
increasing abundance from returned travellers. It is, of course, 
nothing new: people always wrote about their travels. Rambling 
round Corsica with Gun and Butterfly Net, Afoot in the Andes. Two 
English Ladies in wildest Patagonia— whatever the journey recorded, 
the impulse is the same: we like to live our delightful trips over 
again (‘1 must show you my picture postcards, and the snaps we 
took’) and we like to fashion our impressions into a delicious pud- 
ding which others shall deliciously and enviously eat, for the ap- 
petite for such literature has never down the ages died of surfeit 
(and we hope it never may). All the old reasons for travelogues per- 
sist, and, in these our tyrannous and stinted times, we have a cogent 
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new one—we want a pretext that will go with the Treasury for re- 
maining abroad more than a few stingy weeks. 

So, what with one thing and another, we write travel books, and 
even the poor ones find favour with readers. But usually they are 
pretty good; a great deal better than Rambling round Corsica used to 
be. Mr Ross on Sardinia and Mr Swan on Mexico are (like Mr 
Cronin on Sicily lately) both admirable. Their books are vigorously 
written, animated, intelligent, and very well illustrated by excellent 
photographs. They describe well not only foreign parts, but the 
foreigners who inhabit there, who are more difficult to make interest- 
ing and attractive. Sardinians and Mexicans decorate these lively 
pages, singing (a thought too often), talking, working, eating and 
drinking, praying, stealing mules, going about their business with 
charming grace or the most dishonest ferocity. Many of them alarm. 
When Mr Ross landed on the island of Maddalena, ‘a crowd of fierce 
gesticulating people crowded round the barriers . . . while unshaven 
porters with terrifying faces clutched at our luggage’. Are these, as 
one hopes, the Bandits? Not at all. The Bandit fails to materialize, 
which is the one disappointment in this otherwise most rewarding 
book. Mr Ross gives us a brilliant picture of this island people whom 
successive waves of invaders have combined to fashion, so that today 
‘through the liquid eyes of people passing one can look down to the 
tangled sea-bed of unkind oppressions. The Roman slave, the tribal 
chief with his bronze weapons, sit at their cafe tables, reading La 
Nuova Sardegna. The long-headed Libyan goes by whistling on his 
bicycle, the Saracen with a squint sells you a pale silk tie.’ 

As the Sardinians come alive from Mr Ross's pen, so does Sardinia. 
His style, once somewhat lacking tenseness, has become taut and 
sinewy; his descriptions, always vivid, are like sharp coloured etch- 
ings. His word pictures match with their bite and beauty Mr Costa’s 
accompanying photographs, with the advantage of colour, for he 
is a particularly precise and observant colourist. The book is full of 
brilliant, quotable passages of description. The strange island 
emerges, a painted landscape set with mediaeval and baroque cities, 
steep mountains round a flat plain (the billiard table of the rather 
fanciful title), ancient fishing-ports and smart bathing beaches, 
ruined architecture (‘pediments struck down by sunlight, mouldings 
thrown out and overgrown with weed’), modern mining towns and 
excavated Roman-Phoenician cities, such as Nora, sprawling down 
a hill and half beneath the sea, ‘where green transparent water 
stretched over it like oiled silk’. 

Physically and spiritually, the imaginative impact 1s formidably 
exciting. Mr Ross only falls below his competent artistry when he 
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records the minor incidents of travel, such as changing trains and 
drinking coffee. Most of his records, whether of places, people, or 
festivities, whether of past or present, are admirably sharp. The only 
fault I find in his style is, perhaps, a redundance of similes; it is 
always hard to ration rightly these seducing image-reflections. The 
highest art is perhaps to paint the picture naked and uncompared; 
and in this Mr Ross often and brilliantly succeeds. He has also 
thrown in some welcome island history to elucidate the Sardinia of 
today. 

he the present rate of going, we shall soon have used up Europe as 
literary material. Away we are bound to go, to continent and island, 
to the worlds beyond our world. Mr Michael Swan has gone to 
Mexico, and has written about it an animated and exciting book. The 
Mediterranean lands are behind us, with their layers of the history 
we know—layer on layer, indigenous, Greek, Phoenician, Roman, 
Gothic, Saracen, Frankish, and the rest. A familiar story, we know it 
all; it is our European folk-tale, its actors ourselves, some darker, 
some lighter, some gentler, some fiercer, but still ourselves, the an- 
cestors that beat in our blood, doing their stuff about the shores of 
the Middle and the Outer seas. But leave this known world with its 
known history for the Pacific and the Mexique Bay, for the vast 
Americas of the new world, ‘discovered’, as we arrogantly put it, 
only half a millenium ago: here is mystery, inscrutable, jungle- 
buried, alien; we do not know these peoples and their history, we 
can only surmise. They have, or once had, art, religion, architecture, 
but not ours. Mr Swan has short, good appendices introducing us 
briefly to all these, laying the scene for his frieze of loquacious 
Spanish-Indian hybrids, sacrificial Aztecs, enigmatic Maya, smiling 
Totonacs, dancing, carolling, equestrian Tlacotalpans, the beautiful 
women of Tehuntapec, the primitive Lacondones of Guatemala (of 
whom Mr Swan thinks more highly than I have, in the past, done), 
and the rest. Mr Swan, a good mixer, met and hob-nobbed with a 
great number of Mexicans, good, bad and questionable; some had 
charm, others much less, but he seems, very creditably, to have 
liked most people he met, from the Seventh Day Adventists from 
Texas who ministered to diseased bodies and souls in a jungle set- 
tlement, to an aged rain-producer in Yucatan, let alone a number of 
beautiful girls. All this made for a happy time. But Mexico is more 
interesting than Mexicans, and the romance and beauty of his book 
lies in his explorations into the jungles where the temples and buried 
cities are. He got to Palenque, Chichen Itza, Copan, Bonampak of 
the painted walls, only discovered a few years ago in the remote 
heart of the Maya Old Empire; he describes these marvels with learn- 
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ing and zest, but keeps hisHead and does not gush. He is equally good 
on modern Mexico, Spanish colonial churches, fiestas and convents, 
drunken muleteers, the sculptures of Palenque, and churriguer- 
resque at Ocatlan. It is, indeed, a varied view of Mexico that he en- 
joyed and provides, and the photographs are beautiful. 

Both these two books feed our eager appetite for travel, which has 
always been one of the deep hungers of our race. In Mr Swan’s book 
there is perhaps a superfluity of people, who tend at times to distract 
attention from the places; and it is places that hold the wild, the 
true romance; we can get people even on our own island, but, alas, 
not Maya temples or the herons screaming from the trees by the 
river Tonala, or the pale green lizards dancing among the stones 
of Chichen Itza. 


ROSE MACAULAY 


THE ALLEYS OF MARRAKESH by Peter Mayne. (John Murray. 1és.) 


This little book does for Morocco more or less what Ackerley’s 
Hindoo Holiday did for India, or Flandrau’s Viva México for 
Mexico. Like its predecessors, it is a factual, unpretentious account 
of daily life in an alien land, and like theirs I should say that its 
primary aim is not to enlighten, but to give pleasure to the literate 
reader. Mr Mayne is careful to tell us that The Alleys of Marrakesh 
is a journal, a sort of by-product of a more important book which he 
was writing simultaneously; it is hard to tell whether the fondness 
he shows for contractions and colloquialisms is a part of his style, 
or whether it was given free rein here in order to emphasize the in- 
formal nature of this particular book. It is a comfortable enough 
idiom for a straightforward narrative about basically uncomplicated 
people, nevertheless one cannot help feeling that whatever sim- 
plicity there is about Mr Mayne himself has been attained only 
through the exercise of much patience and will-power; it is the 
deceptive simplicity of a subtle individual. 

And I should say this is practically inevitable. It takes considerable 
subtlety for a European to be able to regulate his mind in such a way 
that it can become fully conscious of the rhythms of another cul- 
ture. Of the hundreds who come each year to North Africa in search 
of a spiritual home (it is a ridiculous expression, but in the final 
analysis that is what these people are seeking), Mr Mayne is one of 
the rare few likely to find it, chiefly because he understands the in- 
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habitants and is aware of the fact that liking them is not enough. He 


knows how to make his personality malleable, so that it can fit the 
form of the most unlikely circumstances, and at the same time how 
to maintain an inflexible will when he deems it necessary. There are 
various episodes in the book where I found myself admiring his 
ability to say ‘No’, occasions when most of us would have said ‘Yes’ 
with bad grace, and immediately regretted our timidity. The prob- 
lem is a paramount one for those who have chosen to live in this 
part of the world. On the one hand, the outsider must manage to 
convince the natives that he is not just another detested Nazarene 
come to exploit them; he must make them believe that he considers 
them people like himself. At the same time, since any show of good- 
will is so generally interpreted by Moslems as mere weakness, he 
must preserve his personal integrity, and this is the most difficult 
part, because if the necessary severity is not accompanied by great 
finesse, the newcomer simply slips back into the category of un- 
wanted colonial. It is a narrow way, but Mr Mayne appears to have 
succeeded in squeezing through. In this respect The Alleys of Mar- 
rakesh is more than a travel book; it is both a manual of etiquette 
and a guide to the psychology of the average Moroccan. 

Primarily realistic about the natives, Mr Mayne makes it clear 
from the start that he has great sympathy with them, but his be- 
haviour never borders on the patronizing, with the result that the 
Marrakshi emerge as real people rather than symbols of nostalgia 
for a lost simplicity of soul, or exotic and amusing objects of decora- 
tion. Neither does he belong to the soft-minded school of resident 
European intellectuals for whom the Moslems can do no wrong, and 
whose attitude toward the natives would seem to consist almost en- 
tirely in picking out their worst faults and pretending that it is only 
our non-Islamic effeteness which prevents us from recognizing them 
as virtues. Mr Mayne’s attitude fortunately is not that of the fanatic; 
it is most matter-of-fact. He underplays the extraordinary and the 
exotic. If a good deal of space is devoted to such subjects as love 
philtres, hashshish (the author’s spelling) and magic, it is because 
these are everyday things in Marrakesh, no more remarkable than 
going to market, preparing dinner or falling asleep. It is of course 
precisely this insistence upon truthfulness and exactitude in report- 
ing ordinary events which gives the book its flavour of authenticity 
— that is to say, its charm. 

I think I should have been still happier if all the characters had 
been Moslems. The passages describing encounters with Europeans 
are less engaging, because here Mr Mayne is not called upon to use 
his special kind of perceptivity; he becomes a slightly bored exile ex- 
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changing commonplaces with other bored exiles. What does please 
me very much is his having completely ignored the political ‘situa- 
tion’, and I choose to believe that this omission is due not to caution 
on Mr Mayne’s part vis-a-vis the French authorities, but to the pos- 
sibility that it never occurred to him to mention it, simply because 
the subject never came up in his conversations with his friends. 


PAUL BOWLES 


THE TORTOISE AND THE Hare by Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 


Elizabeth Jenkins is a novelist whose quiet surface deceives the eye. 
She is not afraid to handle squeamish themes, but does so in so cool 
and elegant a manner that their impact is not fully felt until the 
book has been enjoyed and laid aside. It is then, in the most discreet 
and insidious manner, that she begins to haunt. One finds oneself 
turning back, to confirm the strong impressions that have appeared 
on the memory, like effects of double exposure; one becomes in- 
volved afresh, and reads the book again. 

Miss Jenkins already enjoys a considerable reputation, though I 
imagine she cannot in any sense be called popular. She is too distinct- 
ly a writer’s writer for that. At first glance, and if you do not know 
her method, The Tortoise and the Hare seems to promise another of 
those fine-drawn, unhappy analyses of personal relations in which 
some women writers excel, but which all too often, nowadays, in- 
duce a feeling of impatience. The difficult love affair, the long-drawn 
break-up of a marriage, no longer seem as important or as interesting 
as they did twenty years ago. Is this the effect of middle-age, or some- 
thing peculiar to the literary climate of our time? I believe.it is more 
the second than the first. So many people are anxious to assure one 
that they never read novels, or at all events do not care for love 
stories, that the novelist who still finds virtue in them knows him- 
self at an unfashionable disadvantage. 

Not so Miss Jenkins. She is sure of her theme, and the reader is 
very soon arrested by it, for in this new work it is both original and 
unconventional. She has set out to demonstrate the sexual power oc- 
casionally wielded by the most unlikely-seeming woman, and to 
illustrate it with the total victory of an ungainly spinster over a 
wife of the greatest modern-novel attractions. The latter is a type of 
heroine now much in favour: gentle, elegant, attractive, appealing, 
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intelligent and incapable. She has her devoted admirers, as well as a 
famous husband who is only dimly aware of her inadequacy. The 


scene appears to be set for a series of harrowing infidelities among © 


the professional upper class, but what we find is something totally 
unexpected. It is the slow but steady vanquishment of our appealing 
hare by a tortoise of a type usually reserved, in fiction as in drama, 
for shallow comedy. She is the rich, locally dominant spinster of 
fifty, bulky and masculine, pillar of the Women’s Institute, the local 
hospital, the county council and every relevant committee. ‘The 
tweed suit, expensive but of singular cut, increased the breadth of 
her middle-aged figure. She appeared kind and unassuming, which 
made it the more strange that her hats should be so very intimidat- 
ing. For ordinary wear like the present they were stiff felts with un- 
usually large-domed crowns; on dressy occasions they mounted 
quills that were absolutely formidable.’ Not an alarming rival, one 
would suppose? Ah, but she is rich, and understands good food and 
comfort, and is passionately in love with the hare’s husband, an 
eminent middle-aged barrister of handsome appearance and exacting 
temper, who has left his romantic years behind and wants simply 
comfort, devoted service and sexual satisfaction. Blanche Silcox, the 
wealthy neighbour, can provide all three. Miss Jenkins does not 
shrink from stressing how high, on the list of a woman’s attractions, 
money can be; nor from insisting on ‘that chemical sexual affinity 
which can exist without any of the outward attractions and graces.’ 
At fifty, with her most vital instinct still unsatisfied, Miss Silcox is a 
force which nothing can deflect, and we watch the gradual, amazed 
retreat and overthrow of the attractive wife who, in the beginning, 
would have laughed at the idea of such a rival. 

The triumph of the book is the completeness with which Blanche 
Silcox comes to life, and the inevitability with which she develops 
from a slightly grotesque minor character into a formidable human 
being of prime interest and importance. The other characters tend 
to pale before her; the ending is a little contrived and unconvincing 
and there are one or two unlikely details here and there; but Miss 
Silcox and her middle-aged lover dominate the imagination long 
after the book is done; they are so full, strong and real. There is a 
powerful undercurrent in this quiet book which demonstrates better 
than anything else the admirable control Miss Jenkins has over her 
material. It is perhaps unreasonable, but the idea of a woman writer 
dealing frankly with sexual themes is disagreeable. It has never yet 
happened in literature, probably never will. It is a limitation of the 
female which | imagine most people tolerate pretty well. On the 
other hand, the imposed total reticence of the nineteenth century 
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was an unconscious disability in its great women novelists; in the 
work of George Eliot, for instance, as Miss Rosamond Lehmann 
recently pointed out, it leaves a damaging gap. Now Miss Jenkins 
seems to me to have solved this problem in a way peculiarly her 
own, skating over large areas of thin ice as though she were unaware, 
yet undeniably covering the ground. It is one of the many excel- 


Jences which set her a little apart from the main road of present- 


day writing. She seems to exist in a quiet byway of her own, a 
well-bred street of small but elegant architecture, where, in spite of 
appearances, life both passionate and cruel secretly goes on. 


MARGARET LANE 


Tue PENGUIN BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN VERSE, edited by Geoffrey 
Moore. (Penguin Books. 3s. 6d.) 


‘The Penguin Book of Modern American Verse is the first anthology 
of its kind to originate in Great Britain’, the blurb tells us. I suppose 
we should take this to mean that The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse, which covers, both more extensively and more selectively, 
Mr Geoffrey Moore’s ground, did not ‘originate in Great Britain’ 
(despite the Oxford imprint) because it was edited by an American, 
F. O. Matthiessen. It is to be hoped that this debating point will not 
prevent anyone seriously interested in American poetry from going 
to the Oxford Book as well as the Penguin. Although already a little 
out of date, the Oxford Book remains the best introduction to 
modern American poetry. 

Obviously the editor of an anthology of this kind has to choose 
between making a selection which seriously illustrates the qualities 
distinguishing American from any other contemporary poetry, and 
making a representative selection of American poets. Comparing 
Matthiessen and Mr Moore, one sees that Matthiessen has chosen 
the former, and Mr Moore the latter course. Matthiessen, the Ameri- 
can from Harvard, is aristrocratic and selective, whereas Geoffrey 
Moore is democratic and obviously anxious to put in everyone 
(though missing out a few poets more significant than several he has 
included just the same). Sixteen of his sixty poets are represented by 
one poem apiece: which gives almost no idea of the qualities of 
each, and adds almost nothing to our general idea of American 
poetry. A good many are ‘represented’ by lines as undistinguished as 
these by Louise Bogan, which might easily have come out of the 
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Oxford Book of Victoriam Verse: 
; The measured blood beats out the year’s delay. 
The tearless eyes and heart, forbidden grief, 
Watch the burned, restless, but abiding leaf, 
The brighter branches arming the bright day. 

It is relevant to add that though I am not overwhelmingly enthusi- 
astic about this collection, other reviewers are, and this presumably 
means that it does, despite these faults which seem to me serious, 
give a strong impression to an Englishman of what is American about 
American poetry. Mr Moore’s Introduction is certainly interesting, 
and shows that he is deeply absorbed in the subject. The little pre- 
facings to each poet, however, in which Mr Moore often strikes a 
critical pose, seem to me tiresome. They also take up pages and pages 
which could have been used for printing more poems. What is useful 
in them could have been compressed to a few notes. 

The core of this collection is the work of Emily Dickinson, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Wallace Stevens, 
William Carlos Williams, Ezra Pound, Marianne Moore, Robinson 
Jeffers, T. S. Eliot, John Crowe Ransom, Conrad Aiken, Allen Tate, 
Randall Jarrell and Robert Lowell. If one begins considering this 
list with Robert Frost, one notices that this core is really very tough 
indeed. Its hard compression is sometimes intellectual, always the 
result of purposeful, conscious craftsmanship, and sometimes just 
‘American’. The charming grace of poets like Richard Wilbur and 
W. S. Merwin is the exception in America, where self-conscious 
qualities, asserted rather aggressively, are a kind of armour neces- 
sary to a poet. 

Contemporary American criticism, as well as poetry, shows that 
in American poetry nothing fails like success; and in order to avoid 
success, one has to surround one’s work with hard clear lines, ad- 
vertising one’s determination to be read only by the thirty readers 
whom the young Ezra Pound considered his sufficient public. Other- 
wise one gets lost in the vague area where good taste bleeds to soft 
death on the glossy fields of the New Yorker. 

The paradox of modern American poetry, is, then, that it is at its 
best, the most aristocratic writing in the world today. Probably the 
strength of the South and Boston in American poetry is much more 
that they are bastions of an aristrocratic idea of intellectual life than 
that they really have much regional tradition to draw on. The 
American poet is today a wanderer over the face of his continent 
like the troubadours wandering over Europe, going from University 
to University and bringing there a kind of courtly, scholarly aura 
where his European predecessors went from castle to castle. . 
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Important as the South and Boston remain, Mr Moore is right to 
draw attention to the Mid-West (here again, if he was going to 
represent so much, one wishes that instead of his New York minor 
poets he had put in something by Paul Engle who has ‘held’ Iowa 
City, like a constituency for about twenty years. He is, in his way, 
a real symptom.) The Mid-Western tradition represents the anti- 
intellectual toughness going back, through Carl Sandburg, to Whit- 
man. + 

Although American poets have a clear conception of American 
poetry, they have only succeeded in writing a poetry about this 
idea of what American poetry should be. Their poetry remains very 
conceptual and its virtues are those of the isolated lives of the poets; 
for that very reason it is probably the most interesting poetry being 
written in the English language, for the English as much as for the 
American reader. We seem to have reached one of those stages when 
it is not enough to continue writing in the manner of older contem- 
poraries. It is necessary to think very hard about technique, subject 
matter, idiom and poetic language. The American poetry being writ- 
ten today is by men who are far more concerned with all these ques- 
tions than their English colleagues. Although for the Americans, 
their problems seem peculiarly their own, as a matter of fact, they 
are ours also. It is likely then that this little volume, in spite of its 
flaws, will be the most influential volume of poetry published in 
England this year, and perhaps for several years. For this reason it is 
to be welcomed; and I only qualify my welcome in the hope that 
readers will turn to the completer Oxford Book, and, still better, to 
the volumes of the better American poets themselves. Perhaps one 
day an English publisher will be enterprising enough to invite some 
American poet or critic—Mr Allen Tate perhaps—to make an 
anthology for England which is as modestly priced and easily acces- 


sible as this one. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE EGOTISTICAL SUBLIME. A History of Wordsworth’s Imagination, 
by John Jones. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 


It is odd that Wordsworth, who seems to the general reader the most 
straightforward, the least enigmatic of poets, should be among the 
most paradoxical, pursuing with obstinate firmness of purpose, what 
even his own disciples thought to be a contradiction. That within 
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this contradiction there was an inner unity is the theme of John 
Jones’s tremendously interesting book. 

To summarize his argument is not easy —as he himself has found. 
At the risk of over-simplification we may say that he divides Words- 
worth’s poetic career into three phases: that of solitude and relation- 
ship, that of indecision, and that of ‘the baptized imagination’. 

Wordsworth himself had stated the content and intention of his 
first phase in the prospectus to The Recluse. His one great theme was 
the relation of the inner world of experience to the outer world of 
appearance; his one great aim was to see things as they are. ‘Literal- 
ness’, says Mr Jones, ‘is the necessary preface to his genius. Every- 
thing, for him, was what it was, and it was not anything else. . . . 
Literalness is responsible for his profundity and narrowness alike’. 

Because of his literalness Wordsworth’s landscape, however 
meaningful, never declined into the merely metaphorical. The uni- 
versal was found in the particular. The lesser, literal landscape was 
taken up into the greater landscape ‘created’, to use the poet’s own 
word, by the blended might of the individual mind and the external 
world. There have been few more perceptive pages in contemporary 
Wordsworthian criticism than those devoted here to the analysis of 
the topography of that greater landscape— wind, mountain, water, 
echo. 

Round about 1804-5, according to Mr Jones, a change came over 
Wordsworth’s attitude to the external world. ‘He can assent no 
longer to the literalness of the natural order and its moral-poetic 
power. ... He is trying to write transcendental poetry, to tell tales 
of the invisible world.’ The result is the poetry of indecision, of 
which The White Doe is typical—a lovely but unsatisfactory poem 
in which the doe herself looks back to the earlier solitaries. The other 
main imaginative feature in the poem, the Sacred Banner, looks in 
the opposite direction— forward to the poetry of emblem, ceremony 
and art which was characteristic of the third and final phase, the 
Christian phase. 

Mr Jones’s treatment of this final phase, though not the most valu- 
able part of his study, will almost certainly rouse the most im- 
mediate interest. To the present reviewer, at any rate, Wordsworth’s 
acceptance of orthodox Christianity is not difficult to understand. 
The clue is in that very literalness which has already been noticed — 
a literalness closely related to a certain Johnsonian materialism, or 
matter-of-fact-ness, in the English tradition. For Christianity is the 
most materialist of the great religions. It holds that matter matters. 
It does not see the world either as an illusion or as an evil thing. It 
believes that the divine grace operates through and by means of the 
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physical world. The Incarnation, in fact, is the supreme conception 
of religious materialism. 

To put it rather naively, in his early poetry Wordsworth saw 
heaven and earth as coincidental, two aspects of the same thing; later 
he saw them as different things, though still the one was manifested 
through the other. It was an easy step, and for him a perfectly 
natural one, from the religion of Interfusion (Tintern Abbey) to the 
religion of Incarnation. 

The result, says Mr Jones, is a poetry of gratitude, a movement 
from nature to art. The landscape is no longer literal, it is em- 
 blematic. Flowers, birds, bees take on a ‘new bright meaning; beak 
and plume and paw are elements of a living heraldry’. With a new 
kind of detachment Wordsworth contemplates the works of God 
the Artist. The economy of nature is seen to belong to a universal 
ceremonial, a high ritual of praise. 

There are at least two objections to this argument. First of all 
Wordsworth’s attitude to nature did not entirely lose its literalness. 
The literalness largely left his poetry, but it persisted elsewhere. In 
successive editions of his Guide to the Lakes he shows an increasing 
sympathy with the scientist, with the geologist and the botanist, 
with classification and the recording of measurable fact. And again, 
his new conformity was only partially Christian. For Christianity is 
not just the religion of the Incarnation, it is the religion of the Atone- 
ment, and Wordsworth, as Mr Jones points out, was almost entirely 
lacking in a sense of sin. In his poems on Christian ritual we feel 
that he writes always as a spectator. His ceremony lacks the sacrifi- 
cial, the truly sacramental; he does not feel that his own soul’s salva- 
tion is involved. That is why these later poems, in spite of their ac- 
complishment, seem so cold; that is why he fails to move us when 
lesser poets, such as Herbert and Smart, do not fail. The transition 
from (in the broad sense of the word) Pantheism to Christianity 
seems to me right and logical, but I cannot feel that in the depth of 
his imagination Wordsworth ever made it. 

This, however, is no reason in itself why the poetry of this last 
phase should necessarily fail—except when it deliberately adopts a 
liturgical imagery, as in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, upon which Mr 
Jones strategically avoids comment. Certainly, when they are re- 
garded as examples of this heraldic conception of nature, Words- 
worth’s later poems are seen to have an unusual and not-often- 
noticed shine: 

‘And is She [the wild bee] brought within the power 
Of vision?—o’er this tempting flower 
Hovering, until the petals stay 
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Her flight, and take its voice away! — 

Observe each wing!—a tiny van! © 

The structure of her laden thigh, 

How fragile! yet of ancestry 

Mysteriously remote and high; 

High as the imperial front of man; 

The roseate bloom on woman’s cheek; 

The soaring eagle’s curvéd beak; 

The white plumes of the floating swan.’ 
It is a strange experience to read these later poems— Vernal Ode, On 
the Power of Sound, Processions, etc—and find merits we had 
never thought of looking for in Wordsworth. In this sense, Mr 
Jones’s book may almost be regarded as the discovery of a new 
minor poet. Yet, for many, his claims, modest as they are, will not be 
entirely convincing. It is not just that the poems cannot stand beside 
the early Wordsworth (a comparison against which Mr Jones ex- 
pressly warns us); but rather that in vitality of language they cannot 
stand beside Cowper or in artistry beside Collins. It is all very well 
for Mr Jones to say that the poetry of orthodoxy demands a conven- 
tional language and to declare of the Vernal Ode that ‘the eye lights 
on “hoary time” and “roseate bloom” and a great poem goes un- 
read’. But surely the fault is not that Wordsworth is using a conven- 
tion, but that he is using the very convention he himself had de- 
molished, that he failed to evolve his own.convention for his own 
purpose. 

Final judgment on this, however, is largely a matter of taste, and 
the taste which would condemn Wordsworth is the one he himself 
had helped to form. His early work conditioned his readers against 
the work of his old age, yet the latter, sympathetically considered, 
illuminates the former. Moreover, it is the special value of this book 
that it contradicts the legend of the apostate, the turn-coat, the lost 
leader. Wordsworth was never lost; he merely persisted in leading 
where not many wanted to follow. 


NORMAN NICHOLSON 
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FRANCES BELLERBY was born in the West Country, and lives now in Devon, 

on the edge of Dartmoor. Since 1939, she has published two collections of 
verse, one novel, three books of short stories and has contributed toa number 
of periodicals. 


PIERRE GASCAR, one of the most outstanding new authors in France today, 
who was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1953 for his collection of stories Les 
Bétes, made his first appearance in this country in the first number of The 
London Magazine. 


HOWARD NEMEROV is a young American poet, at present living in England. 
He was born in New York in 1920, and educated at Harvard. A pilot in England 
during the war, he married an English wife. From 1946 to 1951 he was editor 
of the American literary magazine Furioso. He has published two books of | 
verse and a novel; a new collection of his poems will appear shortly in the 
USA. 


LAURA BOHANNAN was born in New York in 1922 and was educated at the 
University of Arizona. Since then she has taken a D. Phil at Oxford, where she 
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Miching Mallecho was originally broadcast in the Third Programme. 
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and is secretary to the Oxford University Poetry Society and Literary editor of 


The Isis. A pamphlet of his poems is to be published shortly. 


JOHN WAIN is 29. He is a lecturer in English Literature at the University of | 


Reading. He has published a volume of poems, Mixed Feelings, and a novel, 
Hurry on Down. 


The first choice of the Poetry Book Society is The Death Bell by Vernon 
Watkins. The selectors also recommend The Pot Geranium by Norman Nichol- 
son. Both these books will be reviewed in a future number of The London 
Magazine. 
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